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Qlofes of Recené Erposition. 


Dr. ALFRED RussEL WALLACE has an article in 
The Contemporary Review on ‘The Present Position 
of Darwinism.’ The editor has given it the first 
place. He has done well. For we do not believe 
that in all the literature of the month there is an 
article which will move its readers more deeply. 


Dr. Russel Wallace was the discoverer of 
Darwinism along with Darwin. Darwinism has 
reached its semi-jubilee. Darwin is dead. Dr. 
Russel Wallace is alive, not to rejoice in its 
success, but to write a solitary and most pathetic 
the widespread belief in its 


protest against 


failure. 


‘The general public,’ he begins, ‘are being told 
to-day that Darwinism is played out; that, as a 
-means of explaining the origin of species and the 
general development of the organic world, it is 
entirely superseded by newer and more scientific 


views. Of course the public, ever ready to accept 


new things in science, believes these statements,. 


which are put forward with so much confidence 
and, apparently, on such good authority; while 
the theologians are especially glad to seize upon 
this new weapon against what they have long 
considered to be their most formidable enemy.’ 


Dr. Russel Wallace is scarcely just. He is 
scarcely just to the theologians. For, after the 
Vou. XIX.—No. 12—SEPTEMBER 1908. 


first fright, the theologians took to the Darwinian 
theory quite readily. There are popular preachers 

their popularity by preaching 
Some of them, like Beecher, have 


who earned 
Darwinism. 

passed away, so early was their enthusiasm 
captured. And for the rest, it is safe enough 
to say that if they have never been enthusiastic 
Darwinians it is because they have taken Darwin 
for granted. Dr. Russel Wallace is not well 


acquainted with ‘the theologians.’ 


It is true that the very first person to whom 
Dr. Russel Wallace refers is a theologian. And 
the theologian disbelieves in Darwinism. But the 
him to Professor Otto of 
Gottingen was not a happy one. For he is in no 
way possessed with the odium theologicum. If he 
is a theologian, he is a theologian who has given 
some time to the study of nature, and he writes 
entirely in the interests of contemporary science. 
Dr. Wallace does not quote directly from Professor 
Otto’s book, but from a review of it in the Zuquzrer. 
That review, however, is fair and accurate. It zs 
Professor Otto’s opinion that ‘Darwinism is an 
unsuccessful hypothesis,’ but it is not his opinion 
as a theologian. 


chance that sent 


What is Dr. Russel Wallace’s defence? He 
gives a summary of the hypotheses that are offered 
as substitutes for Darwinism. These are Neo- 
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Lamarckism, Mutationism, and Mendelianism. 
He seeks to show that none of these theories 
covers all the facts, and he succeeds in showing 
it. But he does not claim that Darwinism covers 
all the facts. 


‘vast range of subjects’ which the Darwinian 


He is content with referring to the 


theory explains, and ‘the inadequacy of any other 
explanation of the whole series of phenomena 
yet made public.’ 


Professor Ambrose W. Vernon, of the University 
of Yale, has contributed an article to the Bzblical 
World for July on ‘Samson.’ It is not easy, in 
these days of milder manners, to make the history 


of Samson minister to edifying. 


One of the difficulties is to find a suitable text. 
Professor Vernon chooses Jg 1514, ‘And the Spirit 
But these 
words introduce the remarkable exploit of the 


of the Lorp came mightily upon him.’ 


jawbone. ‘The exploit is celebrated in song: 


With the jawbone of an ass, heaps upon heaps, 

With the jawbone of an ass have I smitten a thousand 
men, 

We may call that a folk-song, of course, and settle 

the matter mythologically. But how is the modern 

preacher to make religious or ethical use of the 

episode ? 

He 

As a teacher 

of Ethics and Religion he rejoices over those 

‘heaps upon Heaps.’ 


Professor Vernon sees nothing to hinder. 
is thankful for the ass’s jawbone. 


Reading the story of Samson 
‘intelligently and sympathetically,’ he feels the 
same influence come over his spirit as years of 
travel bring. As he sees Samson on the hilltop 
with the jawbone of the ass piling up the bodies 
of his enemies, he sees the vision which Peter 
saw on the hilltop at Joppa, and he hears the 
voice which says, ‘ What God hath cleansed, that 
call not thou common.’ 


For Samson was a man of power, and like all 
men of power, he recognized that this power was 


Was he coarse, sensual, brutish? Professor 
Vernon does not deny it. Was his rage fierce, 
his heart savage? Did he kill Philistines simply 
to pay a bet? Was he indifferent to the anguish 
of the foxes tied tail to tail with a firebrand? 
Dr. Vernon admits it all, The epithets are his 
own. But he bids us observe that Samson paid 
the bet; that he never proved false to his own 
people, or even to his God as he understood Him. 


a gift. 


He begs us not to forget that in the use of the 
power which had been given him he was ready to 
break his own back also when he brought down 
the house upon the Philistines. 


Samson ran no risk of over-righteousness. He 
was ignorant of the Commandments. An ethical 
monster, Professor Vernon calls him. But he 
was religious. Most monsters are religious, says 
Professor Vernon. The God they worship may 
Himself be monstrous, but they worship Him. 
‘There Samson stands, towering over the ages, 
on the dim edge of history, with his jawbone in 
his hand, his enemies at his feet, and in his heart 
A huge 


man, but not desiring to wipe out the sky above 


a feeling that is strangely like humility. 


him; a huge man, but carrying his God so 
thoroughly into all his life that his very hair 
is sacred as God’s dwelling-place.’ 


‘The Spirit of the Lorp came mightily upon 
’ Professor Vernon does not doubt it. And 
he spells the word ‘Spirit’ with a capital, against 
the Revisers. 


bim. 


He believes that the age of Samson 
saw the divinity of power, as every age does, but 
fashioned it according to its own limitations. The 
power was physical. That was its first and most 
But if Samson’s power had to 
act within the circumference of bone and sinew, 
observe that it acted honourably. The lion had 
to attack before it was slain. Friends were faith- 
less before the cornfields were burned. The 
hypocritical wiles of a woman were responsible 
for the death of the Philistine lords. 


serious limitation. 


Professor Vernon will not say Samson had no 
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morality. He says he had not our morality. And 
he even suggests that if the Spirit of the Lord came 
mightily upon him, and does not come mightily 
upon us, it is because we ‘jump our rails’ more 
frequently than he did. 


So, ‘I rejoice in the presence of Samson in our 
Bible,’ says Professor Vernon. ‘He forbids us to 
forget the pit whence we have been dug. His 
presence redeems us from thinking that religion 
is a product of culture. He gives us an unanswer- 
able argument in the presence of an anxious 
mother who thinks her son ruined for ever because 
he has smoked a cigarette or played a game of 
pool.’ 


St. Paul 
wrote certain letters to Jewish communities and 
addressed But they had 
embraced Christianity. Apart from those who 


Are there any saints among the Jews? 


them as ‘Saints.’ 
have become Christians, are there any saints 
among the Jews ? 


Dr. Schechter has published a second series of 
Studies in Judaism (A. &: Co Black-+7s.. 6d; net), 
and he devotes a whole chapter to the question. 
‘The question was raised in a conversation which 
he had, two years ago, with ‘a lady of the Jewish 
persuasion.’ The lady said that, so far as she 
knew, Judaism was the only one among the great 
religions that had never produced a saint. 


If that is true, what is the explanation of it? 
‘The explanation which the lady gave was that 
Judaism is good enough for the daily wear and 
tear of life, but men and women of finer texture of 
-soul must look to other religions. But is it true? 
Dr. Schechter denies it. 


For there is a word in Hebrew which means 
‘saint,’ or at least ‘saintliness.’ It is chesed. 
It did not mean ‘saintliness’ at first, it is true, but 
it came to mean that. At first it meant ‘ graceful- 
ness.’ And gracefulness when seen was so much 
appreciated that the word was used also for 


‘graciousness,’ and carried both these meanings 
at once, just as the English word ‘grace’ does. 
Of the virtuous woman it is said, ‘She opens her 
mouth with wisdom, and in her tongue is the law 
of graciousness’ (Pr 312°). And when an ancient 
Rabbi wanted to be polite to a newly married 
couple, he would compliment the bride with the 
words ‘beautiful and graceful.’ 

And there is another word for ‘saint.’ Or rather, 
it is again a word for ‘ saintliness,’ and not for ‘ saint.’ 
It is kedushah. But Dr. Schechter is not so well 
pleased with kedushah. It does not entirely cover 
the English word ‘holiness.’ So in endeavouring 
to show that it is not true to say that there are no 
saints in Judaism, he resolves to give up kedushah 
and confine himself to chesed or chasiduth. 

His way is not easy. At the outset he 
encounters the difficulty that no two Jewish 
writers agree on the characteristics of a saint: 
‘Each writer emphasizes the special feature in the 
saint with which he was most in sympathy by 
reason of his own bent of mind or particular 
Thus the Jewish saint, if there 
And 
Dr. 
Schechter resolves to combine the various features 


religious passion.’ 
is one, ‘belongs to the subjective species.’ 
subjectivism in sainthood is most elusive. 


characteristic of the saint into a general sketch. 
Now he is not going to speak of societies of 


For 
the Jews never had any. ‘There are references in 


saints. He warns us of that at the outset. 
Jewish literature to such organizations, but they 
They will not ‘stand the 
test of any scientific criticism.’ 


are few and unreliable. 
Besides, it is not 
the mere member of a society that Dr. Schechter 
is anxious to find. One does not become a saints 
he says, by subscribing to a certain set of rules, 
though he admits that a man may be a saint 
‘despite his being a member of a society or 
saints.’ 


community composed of professional 


Saintliness is within. As an ancient Midrash has 
it, ‘As often as Israel perceived the Holy One 


(blessed be He), they became saints.’ 
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What zs a saint, then? And what is saintliness? 
Saintliness, says Dr. Schechter, ‘is the effect of a 
personal religious experience when man enters into 


close communion with the Divine.’ 


‘When man enters into close- communion.’ 


A single glimpse, a passing glance, will not do. 
The glance must be prolonged into communion. 
And how it may be prolonged the Rabbis give a 
hint when they say that ‘Israel, when they became 
saints, sang a song.’ They sang a song, and they 
gave themselves, as another Rabbi recommends, 
to benediction and to prayer. These two, says 
Dr. Schechter, cover all the manifestations of the 
soul in which communion is to be found. These 


two are the mystical manifestations of a saint. 


Now if prayer and song make a man a saint, the 
lady must have been wrong ; there are many saints 
in Judaism. Dr. Schechter is quite certain that 
the lady was wrong. And he seems to be thinking 
of the lady when he utters the memorable 
sentence: ‘It is one of the great tragedies of 


modern Judaism that it knows itself so little.’ 


Last year there was published a volume of 
sermons by an American Methodist, Dr. Carl G. 
Doney, entitled Zhe Throne-Room of the Soul. 
One of the sermons is on ‘The Purpose of Power,’ 
and in some of its phrases it recalls the article on 
‘Samson’ by Professor Vernon, already noticed. 
Its text is ‘A man shall be... as the shadow 
of a great rock in a weary land’ (Is 327). 


As soon as that sermon was remembered, there 
arose the possibility of so dealing with the career of 
‘Samson as to bring out his place in the progress of 


revelation. Let the text be Dr. Doney’s: ‘A man 
shall be . . . as the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land.’ 

Whatman? Ofwhom speaketh the prophet this ? 


Of himself, or of some otherman? The evangelical 


tradition says ‘of Jesus.’ It leaps the centuries 


and comes to Christ. And it is not wrong. All 
the beautiful texts in the Bible find their fulfilment 
in Him. But we need not leap the centuries. 
Isaiah meant the king of Judah, first of all, 
perhaps. And after the king of Judah any 
Are not his words, translated as Delitzsch 
them, ‘And 
be ... asthe shadow of a gigantic rock in a 


man. 


would translate every one shall 


parched land ?’ 
It is a call to every one, to every one who has 


And 
the call is to use the power so as to become a 


received the gift of power and recognizes it. 


shelter, so as to become the shadow of a great rock 
It would 
be best if we could take ordinary instances, the men 
and women of like passions, and of like circum- 


in a weary land. Let us take examples. 


stances, such as we are. For the power is given 
to every one to become the shadow of a great 
rock. The recognition of the gift may be wanting 
as well as the use of it. But whoever will may 
There is no doubt that it would 


be best if we could take ordinary instances, but it is 


have it and use it. 
not possible. Ordinary men and women are not 
sufficiently well known. There is not enough 
known about them. We must take outstanding 
examples. Let us take Samson first. 

It is not easy, as Professor Vernon has said, to 
make use of the career of Samson for edification. 
It is dis- 
tinctly stated that the Spirit of the Lord came 
mightily upon him. And he used it. He used it 


according to his understanding and according to 


But we know that he received power. 


his circumstances. His power was in his own right 
Single-handed he sought to stem the tide 
of Philistine encroachment. 


arm. 
The effort was inade- 
quate, but it was not so utterly inadequate as it 
seems to us. For it was made in the youth of 
the nations, and nations, like men, make more of 
physical strength in their youth than afterwards. 
According to the gift that was given him, and in 
spite of certain disabilities, Samson did become to 
his own time and people the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land. 
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The land was very weary. These uncircumcised 
Philistines were a sore trial. Immigrants into the 
land of Palestine, which is now called after their 
name, they had come from afar—some say the 
island of Crete—and they had seized or built 
certain strong cities by the They 
were able and ambitious. They desired to possess 
the whole land. They were not careful to use 
legitimate means of accomplishing it. Already it 
had begun to be a life and death struggle between 
Israel and the Philistines. 


seacoast. 


And what if the Philistines should win? Is 
there a promise that through hem all the nations 
of the earth shall be blessed? Will Isaiah come 
from Ashdod? Will the Messiah be born in 
Askelon? There Samson stood, the shadow of a 
great rock in that weary, weary land, using the 
power that had been given him, and in the way he 
understood it had been given him to use. 


Take Samuel next. Samson was an athlete: 
Samuel was a statesman. Samson used the hand: 
Samuel used the head. The war is still with the 
Philistines. 


no single hand, however strong, can bring relief. 


But it has now become manifest that 


Samuel’s task is to gather the tribes of Israel 
together and make a nation of them. 


It may be that when the tribes of Israel feel 
the throb of nationality they will demand a king. 
Will Samuel refuse to give them a king? Will he 
plead that they have no king but Jahweh? He 
may have to give them a king. For God’s ways 
are not as our ways. ‘Through the gift of a king, 
a King may come. 

Moreover, the war is still with the Philistines. 
And the Philistines are now more formidable than 
they were in the days of Samson. It may be, not 
only that the tribes of Israel must be gathered 
into a nation, but also that the nation requires a 
leader. And when Saul presented himself—look 
at him, head and shoulders taller, and a king 
every inch of him, for it is still the world’s youth 


| Surely the bitterness of death is past. 


and the physical has more than its value— 
when Saul appeared, Samuel anointed him king. 
Samuel doubted the wisdom of it. But we see 
now that in that self-effacing act Samuel had 
become to his people as the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land. 


Let Isaiah come next. If Samson used his 
power with the hand, and Samuel with the head, 
Isaiah reached the heart. But first his own heart 
must be reached. He must himself get into right 
relation with God before he can begin,to do the 
work which God has given him to do. Is this 
a new departure in God’s leading? It is most 
momentous. 

Samson had a personal feud with the Philistines, 
and that personal feud was the occasion (shall we 
say the opportunity?) for the exercise of the gift 
which God had given him, that the Philistines might 
be kept in check. Samuel was a patriot. The 
personal feud was swallowed up in the national 
Now, the first duty of the patriot is 
But obedience to whom? Obedience 
One man has soldiers under him, 


quarrel. 
obedience. 
to the superior. 
and he says to this one Go, and he goeth, and to 
another Come, and he cometh. But he himself 
is also set under authority. And when it comes 
to the king at last, even he has his superior in 
Jahweh. Samuel had to teach Saul that to obey 
is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the 
fat of rams. 

And it sometimes happens that stern things 
have to be done by the patriot in the name of 
obedience. ‘Then Samuel said, Bring ye hither 
to me Agag, the king of the Amalekites. And 
And Agag said, 
And 
Samuel said, As thy sword hath made women 
childless, so shall thy mother be childless among 
women. And Samuel hewed Agag in pieces 
before the Lord in Gilgal.’ 


Agag came unto him delicately. 


But there is a greater sphere than the patriot’s. 
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It is the sphere of the prophet. And there is a 
greater virtue than obedience. It is reverence. 
Isaiah learns first of all that the God of Israel is 
a holy God; and then he learns that the God of 
Israel is the God not of Israel only, but of the 


whole earth. 


He learns that the God of Israel is a holy God. 
Samson was not concerned with holiness in God, 
or with its immediate consequence, righteousness 
in man. A rude sense of justice he had, but little 
sense of gbligation to do justly, love mercy, and 
walk humbly before his God. Even Samuel was 
more concerned with the welfare of the nation 
than with his own moral approach to God. Isaiah 
can do nothing until his lips have been touched 
with the live coal from off the altar. It is most 
momentous. 

And as soon as he learns that God is a God of 
holiness, Isaiah learns also that He is the God of 
the whole earth. The same God who reaches to 
the heart stands in the centre of the Universe. 
And ludicrous as it will appear in moments of 
unbelief, he sees that his message is to the in- 
habitants of Sidon and to the men of Babylon, 


and he answers at once, ‘Here am I, send me.’ 


The last is Paul. The athlete, the statesman, 
the prophet—beyond these there is a higher, the 


Christian. John the Baptist was a prophet—there 


hath not arisen a greater prophet than John the 
Baptist. Nevertheless he that is least in the 
Kingdom of God is greater than he. 


What is the Christian’s secret? It is love. 


Samson did not understand it. He considered 
neither the Philistines nor the foxes when he sent 
the burning brands through the corn. Samuel 
did not understand it. ‘I remember what Amalek 
did to Israel’—and Samuel hewed Agag in pieces 
before the Lord. Isaiah did not understand it. 
But stay—Isaiah had at least a glimpse of it. Or 
if not Isaiah, then that other who said, ‘Surely he 


hath borne our griefs and carried our sorrows.’ 


For if love is the secret of the Christian, the 
‘Though I speak 
with the tongues of men, and of angels (and of 


secret of love is self-sacrifice. 


prophets), and have not love, I am nothing. Love 


suffereth long and is kind.’ 


The shadow of a great rock? Samson will do in 
the days of youth; Samuel in manhood, when 
patriotism is the divinity ; Isaiah as the years pass, 
and the patriot finds that there is a God of the 
Gentile as well as of the Jew. But there is no 
refuge for a whole wide world of weariness except 
in the love of Him who loved me and gave 
Himself for me. 

Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee. 


The Woventé of (Be Father. 


By THE Rev, Wititiam A. Curtis, M.A., B.D., PRorgrssor or Divinity 
IN THE UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 


In 1890, after many years of self-denying labour, 
Mr. Allan published an admirable history of the 
breezy Lammermoor Parish of Channelkirk, 
(anciently Childeschirche, z.e. Cuthbert’s Church), 
whose people are his flock in spiritual things. 
Full of minute detail, leaving no house or holding 
unremembered and no stone unturned, the book 
was a signal act of ministerial piety towards the 


parish. Last year Mr. 
Advent of the Father. 

In Zhe Advent of the Father, Mr. Allan has 
shown that as he moved to and fro among 
the homesteads of his people at the head of the 


Allan published Zhe 


1 The Advent of the Father. 
Minister of Channelkirk. 
vilii+486. Price 6s. 


By Archibald Allan, M.A., 
Glasgow : Maclehose, 1907. Pp. 
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Leader Valley, his mind was also busy with matters 
of religious concern to countless thinkers beyond 
the parish confines, and busy to some purpose, 
for he has sent out from his study a book possess- 
ing in a very marked degree fervour, originality, 
scholarship, and insight, exhaling, as a religious 
book from the hills ought, a certain spiritual 
ozone. 

In his preface the writer says that he ‘does 
not presume to address the theologically learned, 
but those only who may be found in any well- 
informed and intelligent congregation professing 
the Christian religion.’ But the book has a message 
for the most ‘theologically learned’ as well as for 
the general reader, for it is obviously the outcome 
of the long brooding of a cultured and poetic mind 
upon a theme of supreme importance, and one 
does not need to share its views in order to receive 
a mental and spiritual stimulus from its perusal. 

What is the book, and what does it undertake ? 

The somewhat cryptic but suggestive title finds 
its explanation in a sentence of the preface: ‘ Zhe 
writer has attempted to realise for himself the 
Thought and Faith of Jesus from the Four Gospels, 
in order to reach, tn the interests of his ministry, 
some certainty regarding His distinctive teaching 
concerning the Father-God and all human relation- 
ship towards Him, 

The spirit and standpoint of the book are well 
caught and depicted in the quotation from Carlyle, 
which stands as a sort of literary frontispiece at the 
beginning: 


‘The essential, still-awful, and ever-blessed 
fact of all that was meant by “God and the 
Godlike” to men’s souls is again struggling to 
become clearly revealed; will extricate itself 
from what some of us, too irreverently in 
our impatience, call ‘‘ Hebrew old-clothes,” 
and will again bless the nations, and heal them 
from their basenesses and unendurable woes, 
and wanderings in the company of madness! 
This Fact lodges, not exclusively or specially 
in Hebrew garnitures, old or new, but in the 
Heart of Nature and of Man for evermore.’ 


Perhaps the most striking feature of the book as 
a modern exposition of the Mind of the Master is 
its use of the Fourth Gospel as ‘notwithstanding 
modern criticism . . . the fundamental authority 
in the work.’ It is surely a very significant mark 
of the times that a Scottish scholar of alert critical 


sympathies should rest his positive conception of the 
Truth in Christianity mainly upon the teaching of 
the ‘theological gospel.’ A fresh study of the 
Johannine presentation of our Lord and His 
gospel, dispassionate and without critical pre- 
judgment on the score of its contrast and prima 
face unlikeness to the Synoptic, is a welcome 
addition to our theological resources, and no small 
part of Mr. Allan’s claim to our gratitude rests 
upon the simple fact that he has furnished it. To 
the end of time there will be in Christendom one 
order of mind to which the Synoptic Gospels will 
‘supremely appeal as a record of the truth as it is 
in Christ, and another which will always turn with 
the half-closed eyes of deeper and further vision 
to the Gospel according to John. Readers of the 
former class will find much in this book to impress 
them from the other side. Readers of the latter 
class will recognize in its author not a little of the 
spiritual sense, the mystic contemplation, and the 
poetic sympathy which are prerequisites for a just 
appreciation of, and a true fellowship with, the 
writer of the solztary Gospel. He has written in 
the spirit and in the faith of a distinguished critic 
whose measured estimate of the Gospel according 
to John affirms that ‘it often raises us above 
details of which the certitude will probably never 
be ascertained into a region where we apprehend 
the nature and existence of a Word of Life, essen- 
tially the same in heaven and on earth, human yet 
divine, the incarnation of the concord of the 
spiritual universe. Yet, while no gospel soars so high, 
none stands more firmly, more practically, below.’ 

The book contains fifteen chapters, whose 
titles may be given as indicating its scope: The 
Kingdom of God; Life and Death; Personality of 
the Father; The Child-Faith; Perfect Human 
Character ; Jesus, Judge of Sin; Pater-Pantheism ; 
The Forgiveness of Sin; Jesus and His Contempo- « 
raries on Sin; His Law of Forgiveness ; Conscience, 
Justice ; The Atonement; Jesus and His Church ; 
Gethsemane ; The Ideal Human Race. 

It is not a work whose contents are easy to 
summarize, for it is so comprehensive as to include 
well-nigh every great topic in the field of Christian 
doctrine, and its thought is unfolded without regard 
to any very rigid scholastic principle of division. 
But in easy, almost informal, sequence it reproduces 
in modern language the impression left by the 
teaching of Christ in the Gospels as a whole on 
the character and scope of the kingdom of God in 
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nature and in man, in history and in experience ; 
on the personal and universal Fatherhood of God 
revealed throughout His kingdom, in the world 
of law, in the heart and history of man, above all 
in the life of Jesus the Incarnate Word; on the 
divine affinity of man, God’s child, his ideal of 
Christ-like likeness to the Father, his end and 
destiny of communion with the Father and with 
the Universal Family in heaven and on earth; on 
the meaning of sin and moral law, the conditions 
of forgiveness and the appointed means of re- 
conciliation ; on the divine humanity of Jesus, the 
meaning of His sufferings, the motive of His life, 
the significance of His work and.teaching ; and on 
the true conception of the Church of Christ, and 
of the human race. 

Salient features of its teaching are its passionate 
protests against the secularization of Nature, itself 
in all its manifold life the very child of Providence, 
divine in origin and meaning; against ‘the old 
dialectical division of the All into Spirit and 
Matter,’ which is regarded as ‘the arch-error’ ; 
against the insuperable distinction between God’s 
immanence and transcendence; against the over- 
laying of the simplicity of our Lord’s teaching with 
rabbinical, patristic, and scholastic doctrine ; against 
the silence of the creeds and confessions of 
‘Christendom concerning the literal and universal 
Fatherhood of God which is fundamental and all- 
pervasive in that teaching; against the virtual 
suppression of the true humanity of Jesus under 
the conviction of His divine Sonship; against the 
misrepresentation and caricature of God the Father, 
and the exaggerated estimates of sin and its proper 
treatment involved in most Atonement theories ; 
against all law-dominated negative conceptions 
of Christian salvation here and hereafter; and 
against the building of the Church of Christ ac- 
cording to Old Testament or worldly models. In 
most of these and similar protests Mr. Allan is 
voicing the best mind of our age, and fighting for 
a winning cause. He writes with native eloquence 
and trenchant power. Many of his sentences, and 
indeed paragraphs, haunt one’s memory as well as 
arrest one’s steps and provoke one’s earnest thought. 
The book abounds in very notable utterances: 
scarcely a page fails to yield some striking thought. 
Especially are its mingled courage and reverence 
disclosed in such passages as those in which it 
deals with death as a natural,‘janua vite,’ a 
change or transition from life to life (pp. 55, 236), 


the natural purity of birth (p. 53), miracle (p. 226), 
the Sabbath (pp. 233-4), prayer (p. 233), heaven 
and hell (p. 438). 

Central in the book is its doctrine of God the 
Father, which Mr. Allan is content to describe as 
Pater-pantheism, a term not very homely certainly; 
however convenient, and, if we mistake not, capable 
of being reformed into Patripantheism on grounds 
of linguistic propriety. It is a form of Theism 
opposed alike to Deism with its alienation of God | 
from Nature, and to Pantheism with its attenuation 
of His personality, almost Spinozistic in its sense 
of the divine in Nature, including man, thoroughly 
loyal to the Gospels in its grasp of the personal 
intimacy of the Divine Father’s communion with 
His offspring. ‘The Father and Nature are one’ 
(p. 226). ‘Time and space to Jesus are visions of 
the Father’ (p. 212). ‘True Nature is ever true 
Divinity, and Nature is Jesus’ grand reservoir of 
truth. He makes no statement that has not its 
roots buried in Nature’(p. 19). ‘Nature is indeed 
God’s child of eternity, while the babe is His child 
of to-day. But both are filled with His life and 
love’ (p. 149). ‘From everywhere in universal 
nature the eyes of God look into ours, lambent 
with the glory of His light and love. We can 
always see God. But it is rarer to believe it is 
God we see. For we do not see the natural and 
the eternal as identities. This is possible only 
when, simultaneously, spirit and eye, or the sense 
that acts for the eye, apprehend the Father as 
Jesus did, by a faith which is identical with sight’ 
(p. 204). 

God is the begetter of all life. In Him all life 
lives and moves and has its being. Our life is 
one with His, as a child’s is with his parents’. It 
is the passion of His love to give life, and to 
cherish it and foster it, that they who have been 
given life may have it more abundantly. Not 
King nor Judge is He, but Father. All that a 
father can be, He must be. A father’s patience, 
sympathy, and forgiving love are His. Human 
fatherhood is but the faint and shadow-blurred 
reflexion of the divine. We do not know God 
as He is unless we know Him as indeed our 
Father. ‘The Father-nature. of God is the all- 
important factor in the teaching of Jesus, and its 
omission as the matrix of His doctrine necessitates 
a complete revision of the entire body of “ what 
man is to believe concerning God, and what duty 
God requires of man.” This is the task that is 
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laid upon the followers of Jesus in the present 
day’ (p. 353). 

To God’s unbroken Fatherhood the creatures of 
His love respond with filial trust. The lilies look 
to Him for raiment, the birds for daily food. In 
man also the child-faith, the child-obedience, and 
the child-love sum up his true relationship to God. 
Communion of heart and mind and will with the 
Father of spirits is man’s highest privilege and 
Supreme vocation. ‘Not to be “‘7zghfeous,” as the 
Hebrew imagined, is the path to the perfection of 
Jesus and the perfected conscience, but to be 
“good” as the Father in heaven is alone “ good”’ 
{p. 336). To be ‘good’ as God is good implies 
service and love towards others, willingness to 
forgive, readiness to return good for evil, to love 
one’s enemies, to lay down one’s life for the objects 
of one’s love. To cherish the heart of a little 
child before God is to be fit for His kingdom. 
“We believe that Jesus found every one of the 
precepts set forth in the Sermon on the Mount 
suggested and more or less fully practised every 
day by children. He no more imagined His 
scheme of perfect human character than He 
received it by the hands of angels from heaven’ 
{p. 105). Few passages in the book are finer than 
that upon this child-faith extolled and demanded 
by our Lord (chap. iv. pp. 101-122), from which a 
few sentences may be taken to serve as an illus- 
tration of the writer’s thought and diction. ‘In 
nothing has Jesus proved so clearly His profound 
knowledge of the constitution of man as in the 
front place which He has given to faith in His 
religious and moral teaching. Bishop Westcott 
has rightly affirmed that it is “the absolute con- 
dition of all life, of all action, of all thought which 
goes beyond the limitations of our own minds”; 
and has further declared that ‘‘we live by faith 
however we live.” ‘Blind faith” has been char- 
acterised by Huxley as the “one unpardonable 
sin.” But there is, perhaps,.in every soul a form 
or kind of faith from which all other forms of faith 
grow, which cannot be conceived as other than 
blind, seeing it is of an unconscious nature, a form 
of faith that cannot, indeed, be distinguished from 
“instinct.” . . . It is surprising at first that Jesus 
should have made this Faith-communion with 
Himself the essential condition of receiving the 
Father’s life to everlasting. So simple, so feeble, 
so wavering and unsubstantial seems the thing we 
call Faith. But what more faltering and fluttering 
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than the seed blown to the ground? Blown upon 
the winds, it seems put outside of all provision. 
Yet it is under the care of every force in -the 
universe. Again, what more blind-like and help- 
less than the child-lip groping for the breast? 
Yet here is action obedient to a faith which is not 
conscious but which is necessary to life, and life 
more abundant. Both seed and child are respec- 
tively under necessity to enter into communion 
with the ground and with the parent life, and each 
is led by operative influences which are “blind” 
indeed, but blind only in the sense that blindness 
is also the condition of the motions in the proto- 
plasmic cell, which through such blindness attains 
to the fullest light of life and conscious vision.’ 

Not all readers will find themselves in agreement 
with Mr. Allan’s strikingly original interpretation 
of many difficult passages in the Gospels, e.g. 
those relating to the significance of Jesus’ death, 
to Gethsemane, to the unforgivable or rather not- 
to-be-forgiven sin, to justice, to sin and its forgive- 
ness, though the reviewer has seldom radically 
disagreed and would point to omissions rather 
than to errors in the argument and citations, but 
all will feel the force of his positions, and acknow- 
ledge his insight and his grasp. We would have 
liked to quote the fine passages on ‘the path of 
the Eternal’ (p. 122), on ‘Justice’ (pp. 340-351), 
on ‘Nature divine’ (pp. 192 ff.), on prayer (pp. 
233, 287), on the Sabbath (p. 234), and on vital 
religion’s essential independence of written records 
(pp. 247 ff.) ; but we shall content ourselves with 
some illustrations of the writer’s high conception 
of the Person of Jesus, a conception so lofty as, 
if that be possible, to verge on exaggeration in its 
expression, as when he says: ‘Who or what God 
is, we only know by who or what Jesus is’ (p. 267), 
and ‘The object of high worship, before whom 
we do in these latter days prostrate our souls and 
adore, is no other than the Being who has been 
formed within us by the Person and teaching of 
Jesus’ (p. 398). He is unequivocally set forth as 
sinless (p. 160), as the Eternal Way (p. 184), 
though with sobriety it is said (p. 165) that He 
‘did not profess to originate a perfect moral law, 
but professed to live one, and by His life to reveal 
a perfect moral law to the world.’ ‘Where ail 
thinkers walk and speak in the most doubtful 
mind, Jesus rings out His declaration of the 
Father’s personality and presence in a voice more 
deeply assured than any one perhaps ever per- 
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mitted himself to employ regarding the existence 
of himself. And it is a faith which the universal 
experience of Christendom, as well as the sub- 
consciousness of the race of man, has verified as 
having given a new vitality to the world, and to 
humanity a new heaven and a new earth. No 
enthusiasm known to the human heart equals in 
intensity and power that inspired fervour which 
creates a world-wide maelstrom round the person- 
ality of Jesus. His revelation of the Father- 
personality of God has practically called the 
human spirit out of the region of the shadow of 
death’ (p. 91). ‘Jesus is in this way God to man, 
for man can apprehend no higher conception of 
Deity. He is to man necessarily a God only- 
begotten’ (p. 92). ‘There is not on the plane of 
all existence a more transcendent “revelation” of 
the Eternal Being than is to be seen in the Son of 
Man’ (p. 93). ‘Jesus has undoubtedly become 
the absolute conscience for the world’ (p. 330). 


In conclusion, we would say that while it would 
be easy to point to a score of minor blemishes in 
the language and the phrasing of the book, many 
of which a more vigilant proof-reader would have 
amended, Mr. Allan has given us a book which 
takes a high place among our purely Scottish con- 
tributions to that fresh system of Christian truth 
towards which our hearts and minds are set in 
eager quest. We think his book deserves a closer 
reading and a warmer appreciation than it has yet 
received. We admire its courage, its independ- 
ence, its vigour, its limpid clearness, its visionary 
enthusiasm. We feel that behind it is the cry, 
‘Woe is me if I write not this word!’ The author 
is conscious of repetition and redundance, a for- 
givable failing in a book of power, but it is not 
always given to the hand that wields the pen to 
have dexterity with the pruning-hook. We heartily 
welcome this his first contribution to the growing 
literature of our native theology. 


Recent GForciqn Uheology. 


BEAUCHESNE & CF, Paris. 


LD Enfance de Jésus-Christ. Par Pére A. Durand, 
S.J). (Fr.2.50), 

Le Besoin et Le Devoir Religieux. 
Sérol (Fr.2.50). 

La Notion de Vérite dans la 
LVouvelle.” Par E. Le Roy (Fr.1.50). 

LEncyclique et la Théologie Moderniste. 
J. Lebreton (Fr.o.75). 

These four volumes belong to the Bzblothegue 
Apologétigue in which has already appeared 
M. Lepin’s Christologie. 


Par Maurice 
‘ Philosophie 


Par 


FISCHBACHER, Paris. 


La Philosophie Religieuse de Charles Renouvier, 
par André Arnal (Fr.7.50). Here is a large 
volume of over 300 pages; and after a 
short sketch of Renouvier’s life, every page is 
occupied with a discussion of his philosophy. It 
is a religious philosophy, not a philosophy of 
religion. But it includes what is now so popular 
under the name of the philosophy of religion, and 
at the end gives separate chapters to an exposition 
of Judaism and of Christianity. The work should 


be the more acceptable in this country that it is so 
un-English. Theology we know, and philosophy 
we know, but of religious philosophy we are 
ignorant and afraid. 

Les Procedés de Rédaction des trots Premiers 
Evangélistes, par Firmin  Nicolardot. Dr. 
Nicolardot’s name is new to us, but he is mani- 
festly no novice in New Testament criticism. He 
gives a list of the relevant literature at the 
beginning of his book, and refers to most of its 
numerous items throughout. And yet it can 
scarcely with justice be said that he is more 
occupied with the literature of the Synoptics than 
with the Synoptics themselves. He uses con- 
siderable freedom of rearrangement, and has 
some new suggestions which are well worth con- 
sidering. 

La Religion de la Solidarité, par T. Fallot 
(Fr.3.50). This is a volume of short essays, of 
which only the last four are occupied with ‘La 
Religion de la Solidarité.’ A more important 
series is that on ‘ Life without God.’ 

Job Fils de Job, par Etienne Giran, is an essay 
on the problem of evil in the form of a modern 
dialogue between Job and some of his friends. 


gar urchristlichen 
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GABALDA & C, Paris. 

Les douze Petits Prophites, par A. van Hoon- 
acker (Fr.20). It is impossible to do justice to 
this immense volume within the space at our 
disposal. It occupies 780 very large and very 
closely printed-pages, and we must have it in use 
some time before we can come to a clear under- 
standing of its merits. Although bulky, the 
volume is not heavy to handle. And there is 
an advantage in having the whole of the Minor 
Prophets within one cover; for our commenting 
has recently been running into little volumes to 
a bewildering extent. Professor van Hoonacker’s 
Hebrew scholarship is, of course, thoroughly up 
to date. But the chief merit of his commentary, 
as it seems to us, lies in the use which he makes 
of the monuments. He is evidently keeping 
himself well abreast of archzological studies, and 
he sees no inconsistency in a Hebrew scholar 
being also a scholar of the other Semitic literatures. 
We are thankful that he does not lose himself in 
textual emendation. But here also he is at home, 
and has some interesting readings to offer. His 
knowledge of English works is not quite so 
extensive as we should have expected. Itis, how- 
ever, a pleasure to see the respect which he feels 
for Dr. Cheyne. Perhaps Professor Driver has 
been most thoroughly studied by him. 


ASCHENDORFF, Miinster. 


Jesus und die Heidenmtission: Biblisch-theo- 
logische Untersuchung. Von Dr. Max Meinertz, 
A,.O.O. Professor der Neutestamentlichen Exegese 
in Braunsberg (M.6.40). 

Der Lesehreis des Galaterbriefes: Ein Beitrag 
Missionsgeschichte. Von 


Privatdozent in Breslau 


Alphons Steinmann, 


(M.6.80). 
Both volumes are contributions to the literature 


of missions. They follow one another historically 
in the order in which we have set them down. 
The first volume deals with our Lord’s conception 
of the world and His work in it. His thought 
rose out of the universalism of the Old Testament, 
but He turned an aspiration into a realizable fact. 
Then comes the Pauline fulfilment as it is seen 
especially in Galatia. Dr. Steinmann is more 
critical than Dr. Meinertz, and subjects the whole 
question of the boundaries of the Pauline Galatia 
to a thorough examination. 


Rupoir Haupt, Leipzig. 

Systematisthe Bibliographie der Palastina- 
Literatur, von Dr. Phil. Peter Thomsen (M.5s). 
It is to Germany that we must look for biblio- 
graphies. Here is a bibliography of literature on 
Palestine covering the years 1895 to 1904. It is 
amazingly full and accurate. Again and again we 
have tested it in the expectation of finding some 
obscure English traveller omitted; but they are 
all here. With its useful index at the end it 
occupies 203 pages, and contains 2915 entries. 
That gives us some idea of the enormous number 
of articles and books of which the least of all 
lands is the occasion. Was it not one of its 
writers who said, ‘Of making many books there is 
no end’? If only he had lived in our day. It is 
much to be hoped that Dr. Thomsen will continue 
his work. And if other men would give us biblio- 
graphies in the various departments of Religion 
and Ethics as exhaustive and as accurate as this, 
how much easier life would be made for us. 


HERDER, Freiburg. 

Der Epheserbrief des Apostels Paulus, Ubersetzt 
und erklart von Dr. Johannes Evang. Belser 
(M.5.30). Dr. Belser, who is Professor Ordinarius 
of Theology in Tubingen, has already published 
an Introduction to the New Testament, together 
with Commentaries on the Epistles of St. John, 
St. John’s Gospel, the Epistles to Timothy and 
Titus, and the Epistle to the Galatians. But the 
Epistle to the Ephesians tries his mettle. Each 
paragraph opens with a new translation; then 
follows a summary of the same; and after that 
comes a verbal exposition. The whole method 
and tone remind us of a Cambridge scholar’s 
commentary, and this recollection is strengthened 
by the freedom with which the Fathers are intro- 
duced. 

Kardinal Wilhelm Sirlets Annotationen zum 
LVeuen Testament, von Pfarrer Hildebrand Hopfl, 
O.S.B. (M.3.40). Pfarrer Hopfl describes his book 
as a defence of the Vulgate against Valla and 
Erasmus. It is really more an attack upon Eras- 
mus than a defence of the Vulgate. Valla gets off 
easily in comparison. 


Hrnricus, Leipzig. 

Lusebius Kirchengeschichte, von Eduard Schwartz 
(M.4). This is the text alone of the great edition 
in the series of the ‘ Die Griechischen Christlichen 
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Schriftsteller der ersten drei Jahrhunderte.’ It is 
extremely convenient to have the complete revised 
text in this handy volume. 

LEinleitung tn den Talmud, von Professor D. 
Dr. Hermann L. Strack (fourth revised edition. 
M.3.20). Kept over for review. 

Der Erste Clemensbrief in Altkoptischer Uber- 
setzung, von Karl Schmidt (M.g). After the 
introduction the Coptic Text is given in a beautiful 
type and printed on fine paper; then follows an 
index of Coptic words. There is also a facsimile 
of MS. Orient. Fol. 3065, p. 36 in the Konigl. 
Bibliothek, Berlin, so that the work, though costly, 
is by no means expensive. 

Index Fatristicus, sive Clavis Patrum Apostolic- 
orum Operum von Edgar J. Goodspeed, Ph.D. 
(M.3.80). This index to the Greek and Latin 
words used by the Apostolic Fathers will be of 
immense service to the student, not only of the 
Fathers, but of the New Testament. Though 
published in Germany, it is the work of an 
American scholar, and it is both accurate and 
thorough. For example, not only are all the 
occurrences of a verb noted, but every part of 
the verb is indexed separately. In the same 
way every case of a substantive or an adjective 
has a separate entry with its separate list of pass- 
ages. And, unlike most indexes, the whole work 
is printed in a beautiful large type. 

Lfellenismus und Judentum im neutestamentlichen 
Zeitalter, yon Lic. th. Paul Kriiger (M.1.20). 
Paul Kriiger is not exactly a new name to us, but 
it is a new name for a New Testament critic. Dr. 
Kittel introduces the scholarly brochure. 

Der Zagros und Seine Volker: eine archaologisch- 
ethnographische Skizze, von Dr. Georg Hiising 
(M.1.20). This is one of the ‘ Alten Orient’ Series, 
which has now run to thirty-four volumes, only a 
very few of which have been translated into English. 
Most men will buy them, no doubt, in the original. 

Des Feiligen Ireniéus, Schrift zum Erweise der 
Apostolischen Verkiindigung EIS EIIIAEIZIN 
TOY AILOSTOAIKOY KHPYIMATOS, in Ar- 
menischer Version entdeckt und ins Deutsche 
ubersetzt von Lic. Dr. Karapet Ter-Mékérttschian 
und Lic. Dr. Erwand Ter-Minassiantz. The 
second improved edition of the German transla- 
lation (M.1.40). 


DEICHERT, Leipzig. 
Theologia Deutsch, von Lic. Herm. Mandel, 


Privatdozent an der Universitat, Greifswald. This 
is a volume of the series ‘ Quellenschriften zur 
Geschichte des Protestantismus,’ edited by Joh. 
Kunze and C. Stange (M.2.60). 

Das Gottliche Selbstbewusstsein Jesu, nach dem 
Zeugnis der Synoptiker, von Past. Lic. th. Joh. 
Steinbeck (M.1.20). 

Heinrich viu. von England und Luther, von 
Professor Dr. Wilhelm Walther (M.1). The titles 
of these three Protestant volumes show that Pro- 
testant theologians in Germany are covering a 
wide field of study. The contents show that they 
are doing this with scholarship. 


J. C. B. Monr, Tiibingen. 


Synopse der Dret Ersten Evangelien, von HN. 
Huck, Pfarrer in Schiltigheim bei Strassburg 
and E., Dritte, Ganzlich Umgearbeitete Auflage 
(M.4). At a time when the Synoptic problem is 
arousing so much attention, and when the interest 
in its solution is more alive than ever before, we 
welcome the appearance of the third edition 
of the Synopsis of Pfarrer Huck. In its earlier 
form it was a welcome aid to the study of 
the Synoptic problem; in its present form it is 
still more welcome. For the editor has made 
many changes, all of which are improvements, and 
he has made so many additions that he has added 
considerably to the length of the book. It is not 
necessary to write an appreciation of the value of 
the book, or to enumerate the changes which have 
made the new edition almost a new book. We 
say that we welcome the book in its new form, 
because of its great merit, and mainly because it 
will lessen the labours of the student of the 
Gospels, and it will give him an increased com- 
mand of the material necessary for the solution of 
the great problem of the Synoptic Gospels. 

Fland - Commentar sum Neuen Testament, 
Vierter Band. ‘Evangelium, Briefe und Offen- 
barung des Johannes,’ Bearbeitet von H. J. Holtz- 
mann. Dritte, Neubearbeitete Auflage, Besorgt 
von W. Bauer (M.9.75). The veteran exegete and 
theologian, Professor H. J. Holtzmann, has sent 
forth this, the third edition of the Hand-Com- 
mentar, with the help of Herr Lic. Theol. Walter 
Bauer in Marburg. Every student of the New 
Testament is acquainted with the work of Professor 
Holtzmann, and is grateful to him not only for his 
works on exegesis proper, but for his Introductions, 
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and for his work in New Testament Theology. 
These are indispensable to the student. It is 
necessary to study the works of Holtzmann, 
whether we agree with him or not. In the inter- 
esting Vorwort of the present edition he tells how 
he was unable to do the work needed for a new 
edition, partly because of the pressure of other 
work, and partly because of a consciousness of 
failing strength. He tells of his satisfaction in 
finding one to co-operate with him in the pre- 
paration of a new edition. Working on the basis 
of the second edition, in close and prolonged 
correspondence with Professor Holtzmann, Herr 
Bauer has prepared this edition. Starting from 
the same point of view, and agreeing in the prin- 
ciples, exegetical, historical, and with relation to 
textual criticism, the two coadjutors worked to- 
gether to bring the commentary up to date. They 
have taken into account the more recent writings 
on the Johannine literature, and have considered 
the problems in the light of new investigation, 
and we find the result in the various parts of 
the volume. Both Introduction and exegesis 
have been revised. It is not necessary to do 
more than chronicle the appearance of the third 
edition. To enter into any detailed criticism 
would be out of place on a commentary which has 
reached the third edition, but it may be said that 
the volume is indispensable to every student of 
the Johannine literature. 


— fp 


She New Mpofogetic.’ 


Dr. Hunzincer’s pamphlet, consisting of two 
public lectures, is one of the best bits of work 
we have lately had from Germany. It deserves 
careful attention, not for the originality of its 
results—that is modestly disclaimed—but as a 
hopeful sign of real progress towards unity. In 
the first place, it indicates that the ugly black 
ditch that has yawned too long between Church 
life and scientific theology, as pursued in German 
Universities, is going to be bridged somehow, and 
that. men who have the reconciliation most at 
heart are resolved, as in Christian duty bound, 
that its continuance shall not be imperilled by 


1 Zur apologetischen Aufgabe der evangelischen Kirche in 
der Gegenwart. Von Lic. Dr. A. W. Hunzinger, Professor 
der Theologie in Leipzig. Leipzig: A. Deichert’sche 
Verlagsb., 1907. Pp. 75. Price Is. 9d. 


the sacrifice either of religious truth or of honest 
thought. Secondly, it testifies to a growing sense 
of oneness among those who regard Christianity 
as a supernatural religion. The old controversies 
about Ritschl are being forgotten. It is felt that 
this is no time for believers in Christ to fall out 
among themselves. Whatever their differences, 
they are sufficiently agreed both as to methods 
and conclusions to justify them in confronting 
the modern mind in unison with the offer of a 
divine gospel. Finally, the work before us is a 
reminder that Apologetics is by no means past 
and done with. Ritschl’s influence, of course, 
has been for some twenty years inimical to 
Apologetics of the older philosophic type; and it 
has been assumed by many, perhaps too hastily, 
that the Church can now do little by set reasoning 
to win intelligence for Christian truth. Hunzinger’s 
experience goes to prove outright that this is a 
mistake. The desire for strong and frequent 
defensive exposition of Christianity is growing 
every day, in Germany at all events. 

Accepting con amore the scientific account of 
empirical reality, Hunzinger (in the first lecture) 
points out that a Christian adds to this certain 
great postulates, not to be bartered on any terms. 
We are entitled to say that universal causation 
must leave room in nature for God’s creative and 
purposive action, in personal life for freedom and 
communion with the Father, in history for an 
absolute revelation in Jesus Christ. Nothing can 
be allowed to tamper with these certainties. Just 
upon them, however, the so-called modern view 
of the world, has directed its attack. We have 
had to take the risks of Protestantism. When 
Luther flung off the secularities of the Papacy, 
and set faith up on its own feet, he put an end 
to churchly dictation in the field of science, art, 
politics, andlaw. Faith and culture thenceforward 
went each its own way. It was Luther’s hope, 
indeed, that religion might still exert an inner 
and spiritual influence on its compeer ; but instead 
a bitter feud sprang up; and now the crisis is 
grown acute. New methods, applied in a one- 
sided way in science and history, have been 
carried over and used to make the Christian view 
look incredible, and especially the doctrine of 
monistic evolution has been wielded with deadly 
intent. No believing theologian can avoid the 
conflict ; but Hunzinger is clear at least that it 
must not be fought with the weapons of an obsolete 
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Apologetic, inspired by mere speculative logic, or 
with the sceptical devices of a policy that would 
keep faith and science in distinct non-communi- 
cating chambers of the mind. Rather the whole 
question must be argued out on the broadest 
principles of life and thought. Let us first ‘clear 
our minds as to what faith really means; let us 
‘disentangle the gospel from numerous irrelevancies 
that have been mixed up with it; let us tackle 
evolutionary monism without fear or favour; let 
us not be too proud to take all the help we can 
get from philosophy of a theistic cast; and some- 
thing worth doing will eventually be done to win 
men for Christian religion. <A fact of science and a 
fact of faith must combine somehow, if neither is 
illusory. For science itself is increasingly aware 
that its picture of reality is but a fragment, and 
symbolical at that. We are just on the border-line 
of another age of metaphysics, not purely theo- 
retical like the last, and better prepared to do 
justice to ethics and religion, but none the less 
genuinely metaphysical. And if the world of 
values and ends is given the primacy in the new 
construction, we may be sure that the Christian 
view will make good its claim to speak the last 
unifying word by exhibiting in Jesus a personal 
God from whom and to whom are all things. 
The closing word of forecast is optimistic. In 
Hunzinger’s opinion the worst is over. Even if 
it were not so, this is the victory that overcometh 
the world, even our faith. 

The tone of the second lecture is practical. It 
is a powerful argument for giving definite apolo- 
getic work a stated, not to say official, place 
among the agencies of the Church. Hunzinger 
is quite alive to the perils of casual apologetic 
efforts by the unfit, which often do more harm 
than good. The scholastic person, with his blood- 
less dialectic; the pessimist and hypochondriac, 
seeing a foe in every bush; the grim fanatic; 
the scandal-monger, who tells evil stories about 
the unbeliever, and all their species, anathema 
sunto. There are words in season, also, about 
the Christian prudence with which a minister will 
seek to do this part of his duty as the Master’s 


agent; ‘the best Apologetic,’ we are told, ‘is 
that which the congregation takes in without 
knowing it.’ Near the end there is an in- 
teresting page of autobiography. ‘I myself,’ 
Hunzinger writes, ‘was placed in Rostock by the 
Church Department of Mecklenburg - Schwerin, 
from 1901 to 1906, as an apologetic expert; so 
far as I know, the first and the only one of my 
order. My duty, according to instructions, was 
to vindicate the truth of Christianity for the 
modern mind by lectures on apologetic subjects 
in public and in the churches... . My work 
extended ever more and more widely beyond my 
native district. And the result of my experience 
was to convince me that regular Apologists of 
this kind are a necessity of our time. . . . Espe- 
cially in the towns there is a class of men, who 
have become alienated from Church life, never 
entering a place of worship, but who, nevertheless, 
could not be truly described as irreligious. On 
the contrary, one often finds that they are keenly 
interested in religious questions. Only, they 
distrust ministers and the Church as a whole as 
prejudiced. For their sakes it is specially that 
at present in many cities, large and small, set 
courses of lectures are arranged. So rapidly is 
the custom spreading that sufficient speakers 
cannot be got. Last year I myself received 
more than fifty such invitations, and I have 
colleagues whose experience has been the same. 
And here, it seems to me, is a crying need of 
the future, which the official Church or the Home 
Mission authorities must supply.’ 

There is a combination of theory and practice 
in Hunzinger’s mind that imparts great attractive- 
ness to his writing. He knows his own limits, 
but within them he goes to work most effectively. 
It will be a pleasure hereafter to read anything 
he may write. Whether we ought to have profes- 
sional Apologists, or, as we should say, Lecturers 
on Christian Evidences, will be answered in the 
affirmative, I have no doubt, by those who know 
the able work done by Mr. A. J. Harrison. 

H. R. MackintTosu. 


Edinburgh. 
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(Man's Spiritual Development as Depicted in 
Christ's Darables. 


By THE Rev. R. M. Litucow, Lisson. 


THE logical and historical sequence of Christ’s 
parables given in the Gospels of Matthew and Mark 
has not only the notable although latent parallel of 
those recorded by Luke to give it confirmation. 
Any thoughtful consideration of the parables in 
the light of this parallel cannot fail to suggest 
several collateral lines of further commendation. 
Among these the most obvious will be the con- 
formity of this sequence with the course of that 
spiritual experience in man to which these parables 
refer. It is of this that we here propose to treat. 
Matthew’s record of the parables, illumined by 
that parallel series supplied by those which Luke 


ings in this form dealt with the natural moral 
condition of mankind. It is here as Paul states 
it: ‘That is not first which is spiritual, but that 
which is natural.’ In Christ’s opening parable a 
full recognition is made of the defective morality 
and more than deficient spirituality of the natural 
man. There is a soil for the good seed, but no 
natural preparation of this for its receipt. The 


the spiritual side apart from gracious and _ pro- 
vidential dealings at the hands of God. The 
procuring causes of this moral backwardness and 


| spiritual non-receptivity are suggestively depicted 


in the parable. There is the natural selfishness, 
the neglect of moral discipline and culture, the 
heart-hardening engrossment in commercial and 
secular pursuits. Whether represented in the 


| early parables as abandoned soil, lost coin, or 
| straying sheep, man’s state as here set forth reveals 


' no element of self-recovery. 


The fact that Christ’s initial parable finds a field 


_ ready for the seed, while indicating a general un- 
reports, makes it manifest that Christ’s first teach- | 


soil in the main is bad, and in large part incapable | 


of culture without severe and costly treatment. 
The natural influences, too, affecting this field for 
the growth of the Word are in no way helpful to 
its preparation for the seed, but, on the contrary, 
most injurious to its value for agricultural purposes. 
The soil on which the seed falls is in large measure 
no tilled field, but a trodden and traffic-worn high- 
way, the mossy covering of a rock, or some 
neglected piece of land, now a tangle of weeds. 
There is a wild variety of soil, but withal a general 
hopelessness in the prospect. It is only where the 
husbandman has been at work that the good seed 
of the kingdom has any chance of falling into 
fallow ground. A power outside of anything in- 
herent in the soil is thus recognized as necessary 
to its fitness for any productive reception of the 
seed. 

And is not this true to the state of man as the 
gospel finds him? There is diversity and grada- 
tion in the moral condition, ethically all sorts and 
conditions of men, but no promise of fertility on 


preparedness for this, suggests that Old Testament 
verse, ‘I am found of them that sought me not.’ 
But while this is so, the view we are taking of the 
parable as a representation of man’s natural state, 
points to recovery at the hands of another as the 
first need of the case, and to some apprehension 
of this as the most that can be looked for from 
man. This hopeful element we find, in the 
Parable of the Prodigal, represented by his re- 
collection of his father and his home, ‘the glories 
he hath known, and that imperial palace whence 
he came.’ Nor is it only here, at this point in 


| the parabolic teaching, that we discover some Sach 


gleam of hope in the picture. In a less self- 
conscious symbol it appears as the corn which 
mingles with the Tares in the field of contending 
moral influence. For God hath not left Himself 
without a witness, and no man is wholly separate 
from Him. In the Parable of the Good and Bad 
Fish too, we have an early reference by Christ to 
the great consummation of all things as a survival 
of the fit, the mention of which thus soon points 
to that ‘haunting of us by the Eternal Mind, those 
high instincts before which our mortal nature doth 
tremble like a guilty thing,’ that dread of doom 
and boding lack of an immortal hope ever inter- 
woven with man’s separation from God. 

It is on this unpromising scene that two distinct 
and yet related things are now introduced in the 
next group of parallel parables. Luke’s con- 
tribution gives us the cry of man’s distress, the 
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entreaties prompted to by his consciousness of 
need, while Matthew and Mark present us with 
the mystery of life at work, effecting strange and 
surprising results. Here on the one hand we have 
those parables which tell of the Growing Corn, the 
fermenting Leaven, and the spreading but tiny- 
seeded tree, corresponding on the other hand with 
those relating the supplications of the Midnight 
Borrower, the Importunate Widow, and the Penitent 
Publican. Here man asking God to be pardoned, 
protected, and provided for, and so seeking for life, 
gets the life that is everlasting. The prayers re- 
present but the utterance of urgent and immediate 
wants, while the hidden life here told of, although 
almost indiscernible in its early workings, has a 
potency in it, alike as regards its inner and outer 
manifestations, which time and eternity too are 
needed fully to disclose. These parables of growth 
furnish the Synoptic equivalent of the new birth or 
regeneration of John’s Gospel, the new creation of 
St. Paul. 

The parables on prayer indicate for us no less 
the means of maintaining than gaining the divine 
and everlasting life. In regard to both alike we 
ask to receive, our petitions affording the best in- 
dication that we are realizing our condition and its 
needs, and thus apprehending that for which we 
are being apprehended of God’s quickening Spirit. 
The divine life, too, has not only its beginning, but 
its manner of development set before us in the 
growth parables. Looked at conjointly, the two 
sets of parables remind us that it is rather of his 
needs than of his possible gains and advance, that 
man is at first apprehensive, and doubtless this is 
the normal spiritual progress. 

The divine grace and eternal life, as blessings to 
be gained, are for the first time thus depicted in 
the next group of parables. This is most obviously 
done in the parables of the Hid Treasure and the 
Priceless Pearl. The gain is represented as a 
personal one, and as sought after in a distinctly 
selfish spirit. This but emphasizes that eager 
recognition of a great gain which is the advance to 
be marked here. Even the prodigal’s escape from 
the service of the far country has been pictured 
but as a return home and the renewal of advantages 
formerly enjoyed. Here, however, the attractions 
of immediate possession and permanent endow- 
ment are both seen to be aroused by the discovery 
of hidden wealth, and even fear excited, lest the 
possible prize should fall into the hands of another. 


At the stage we have reached we can appreciate 
the forward movement here. It is something when 
a man can even for himself recognize the value of 
the heavenly treasure. For being what it is, this 
cannct fail ere long to eradicate the selfish element 
from his nature. _{#—* — 

And, indeed, in the very getting of the treasure, 
this process is already at work. For the finder’s 
present ‘all’ has to be sacrificed in order to its 
acquisition, and in this a higher and better self is 
seen to have overcome the lower one. This 
thought of an ever better acquisition, secured at 
the cost of what had hitherto been most highly 
prized, is given expression to in the traffic of the 
pearl merchant, repeatedly parting with his best 
jewels to acquire still better ones, till at last the 
great pearl is his. And it is by such trading with 
and exercise of spiritual gifts that we grow in our 
possession of them, ‘for if our virtues did not go 
forth of us, ’twere all alike as if we had them not.’ 

A further note, in this profit and loss aspect of 
the kingdom, is furnished by the Matthean parable 
of that Unmerciful Servant, whose lack of grace to 
his fellow-servant caused him to forfeit the grace 
he had obtained for himself. Matthew’s ‘good, 


and bad’ parables, with Luke’s ‘lost and found’ —/ 


ones, have shown the need of man’s recovery by 
God, and in order to this of man’s recognition that 
he requires to be put right with his Maker. The 
growth and prayer group of parables following 
these have set forth his possibilities of securing 
eternal life. And now this Parable of the Un- 
merciful Servant, succeeding the two which tell of 
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the discovered wealth, declares this treasure to be *“~ 


grace. 


Already the Matthean parables have taught op 


us that its due appreciation and exercise are — 


essential to its receipt, that it must be thus 
purchased and passed on to others. And now 
that the nature of the treasure is disclosed, we see 
why it could not well be otherwise. 

But this matter of grace being Luke’s special 
subject, it is very fitting that the parables re- 
corded by him should set it most fully forth. 
Suitably enough we find the value and wide scope 
of it depicted in the parable he puts first of all. 
Matthew’s view of Christ’s kingdom is primarily 
from the moral standpoint, and the frontispiece of 
his parabolic record is found in that picture of the 
various soils on which the good seed is sown. 
Luke starts not with this Parable of the Sower, but 
with that of the Two Debtors, finding men most 
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radically differentiated in respect of their attitude 
to grace. It is his appreciation of this, which 
enables Luke to give the parables which tell in 
plain terms where the priceless treasure lies, and 
in what manner the heavenly pearl merchant 
carries on his gainful business. This he does by 
recording the tale of the Rich Man who threw away 
his chance to win it, where, in dying Lazarus, it lay 
there at his gate, and by relating how the Good 
Samaritan acted, in order to make clear his title to 
the heavenly inheritance. The Matthean parables 
on this matter have taught us that without desire 
for, and sacrifice to get it, there can be no winning 
of the hidden treasure ; while these Lucan parables, 
with that of the Unmerciful Servant, clearly pro- 


claim that without a practical graciousness there | 


can be no grace. Grace, indeed, is of such a 
nature that it cannot be where it does not shew, 
while its normal course is to shine ever more and 
more until the full-orbed day. Its human mani- 
festations are ofa moonlight nature, reflexions of 
the heavenly light, which man can only give by 
looking to and basking in the glorious sunshine 
of God’s grace in Jesus Christ. And of this 
Matthew’s parable reminds us, while Luke’s Parable 
of the Two Debtors shows the fitness of the dense 
dark orb to be thus illumined, and utilized. 

His recognition of grace is the coming to con- 
sciousness of the diyine life in man. He may 
apprehend in dim fashion his disjunction from 
goodness and from God. He may feel his need 
of pardon, and protection, and spiritual provision 
at the hand of Him with whom he has to do. 
But, as taught in Matthew’s parables of discovery, 
it is the vision of God as He is, and the ambition 
of being His, and becoming like Him, faith’s 
sight of the beauty of holiness and the exceeding 
grace of God in Christ, which alone sets the soul 
on fire with devotion to the Divine Master. And 
hence it is only when in conscious possession of 
the new life and God’s favour that the divine 
claims upon man assume for him their true value 
and importance. 

And here at this point, as elsewhere, the 
parabolic representation answers to the growing 

_requirements of the spiritual life. For it is of 
the divine claims that the parables now proceed 
to tell. Matthew, true to himself as Jew and 
_moralist, sets these before us in the order of 
service, relationship, and occupancy, in the parables 
of the Labourers, the Two Sons, and the Husband- 
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men. Luke puts service last and occupancy first, 
in the Parables of the Barren Fig-tree, the Farm 
Servants, and the Pounds. The former arrange- 
ment is suggestive of the history of the Israelites, 
whose settlement in Canaan only at last comes 
as the reward of their service and crown of their 
relationship to Jehovah, while Luke’s is more in 
keeping with the course of man’s experience in 
this life. And in this connexion it is interesting 
to note that the three parables in Matthew are 
all reproofs adapted to the case of the Jewish 
people, to whose leaders the two latter ones were 
addressed, while the symbol of occupancy in 
the Lucan Parable of the Barren Fig-tree depicts 
very suitably the individual man in his natural 
estate. i : 

Luke’s sequence of these parables is thus seen 
to be the more appropriate one for our present 
study. To the man made alive to God’s grace 
and that sense of divine indebtedness which this 
brings with it, no thought of himself will at first 
be more in keeping with his feelings than that 
of a cumberer of the ground. For to the con- 
scious recipient of the divine grace, no reflexion 
is more natural than that of his own unworthiness 
and ill-desert. As he now regards this world and 
his place in it as of God, he will readily recognize 
in the Parable of the Husbandmen the gracious 
picture of his case, as the tenant of a good 
landlord who but looks for his just return in 
man’s rendering of the fruits of the ground in 
their season. 

Luke’s Parable of the Farm Servant indicates 
that natural spirit of duty begotten in the man 
who is conscious at once of his dependence upon 
and affectionate relationship to God. His place 
in the divine household makes a ready and 
reverential obedience of his Master at once an 
obvious duty and a pleasant task. In the 
Matthzean Parable of the Two Sons we have this, 
the spirit of adoption, compared with the false 
and hypocritical form of it which is divorced from 
its power. Like the prodigal in an earlier parable, 
the disobedient son in this one serves to remind 
us of that relationship to his Maker, from which 
he who does not appreciate and accept His fatherly 
grace distinctly turns away. 

The Parables of the Labourers and of the Pounds 
set before us, in the two forms of the toiler and of 
the trader, that duty of divine service which lies 
on every recipient of God’s grace. In them the: 
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spirit and motive of service are put before every 
other consideration. The former, in keeping with 
the genial employer, must be that of grace and 
its appreciation ; the latter, no solely commercial 
one, but that of loyal devotion and faithful 
stewardship to a gracious king. Grace, then, lies 
at the very root of all these divine claims, nor 
for so responsible a tenancy, so exalted a relation- 
ship, and so great a service, can any other 
inspiration be sufficient. Still it should be noted 
that the divine claims here set forth do not spring 
out of grace, nor are they so represented. Man, 
as the intelligent creature and offspring of the 
Beneficent Being who has formed and fashioned, 
and who provides for and protects him, may well 
recognize that, as such, God has claims upon him 
of stewardship, of reverence, and of service. 

Hitherto the progression of the parabolic 
teaching in relation to the course of man’s normal 
spiritual experience has been a most obvious one. 
The appearance, however, of those parables of 
judgment which mark the close of Matthew’s 
parabolic record, may at first sight seem here 
rather out of place. But while dealing with 
judgment, these parables have as their subject 
the most advanced fruits of the Christian life. 
For it is the qualities required for the due dis- 
charge of man’s high functions as the guest, the 
steward, and the partner of God which are here 
set forth. They thus treat of man’s response to 
the grace, the confidence, and the fellowship of 
his Maker, Even this bare statement of the case 
reveals the holy ground on which we are treading. 
For to what an elevated position has his recall 
from the far country and his access through grace 
to the Father brought this erewhile prodigal 
son! 

Grace is no less the Omega than it is the 
Alpha of the life which is hid with Christ in God. 
It is at man’s direst peril that he dares to get 
beyond it. But of that dire peril man needs to 
be reminded, and no less at late than early 
stages of his spiritual course. And so in the 
course itself is there provision made for this, for 
as it brings man ever nearer to the light, does it 
cause the darker shadows to be cast around him. 
It is before the vision of the divine glory, and at 
the recognition of his renewedly gracious Master, 
that the Hebrew prophet and the Galilean apostle 
are abased at the sight of their foulness and their 
sins, Fittingly enough, then, at this late point, 


in the excuses made for declining a royal invita- 
tion, and in the despite done to a gracious host’s 
festal robe, are man’s attachment to the things 
of this present life and his indifference to the 
divine grace forcibly set forth. 

Vigilance and sagacity are qualities which pre- 
suppose experience, and are the outcomes not of 
immature but of ripened character in the spiritual 
realm. A paradox is presented no less in the 
personification of the former by bridesmaids, than 
in that of the latter by an unscrupulous agent. 
But conjointly the two Parables of the Ten Virgins 
and the Sagacious Steward give embodiment to 
Christ’s commendation of the harmlessness of the 
dove with the wisdom of the serpent, and, indeed, 
serve to indicate how these are two essential 
aspects of the same virtue. .Carelessness and 
over-concern for selfish interests are both alike 
represented as having their risks for the soul. 
And the lesson in either case is that a growing 
appreciation of God’s grace and an ever-deepening 
gratitude for His daily mercies are man’s best 
safeguards against departure from the path of 
life. Sell 

If these parables warn us too of the need alike 
for keen inspection and sharp outlook, the next 
pair, which includes Matthew’s last parable, surely 
suggests the retrospect and prospect of a closing 
life. This Parable of the Talents, with its solemn 
after - discourse, strikes the note of doom more 
loudly than any other, while Luke’s equivalent, 
that of the Rich Fool, echoes it in no less tragic 
fashion. ‘The lurid atmosphere of these closing 
parables stirs thoughts of that darkening ere the 
dawn in nature, of which, as finding its counter- 
part at times in the experience of the dying 
Christian, a Scottish poet-preacher has sung. Nor 
should we for our comfort fail to mark this as a 
note in.the glorifying passion of our crucified but 
triumphant Lord. 

It is also to be noted that the last of the 
Matthzn parables gives, of all in this record of 
our Lord’s teachings thus expressed, the fullest 
and clearest and least parabolic account of the 
great distinctions of the ultimate hereafter. It is 
authority over much and the joy of his Lord into 
which the faithful servant enters, while it is no 
Hades even, but the outer darkness into which 
the unprofitable one is cast. And hence there 
follows here, suitably enough, Christ’s account of 
the great judgment scene of final separation, fitly 
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concluding His last and most solemn discourse in 
the temple. 

Our study has thus, we think, made it apparent 
that the historic course of Christ’s parables, as 
given in Matthew’s Gospel, is one which fully 


fits in with the normal development of the divine 
life in man, and that the parallel with these 
parables, which can be formed from those found 
in Luke, admirably serves to confirm and establish 
this. 


The Great Text Commentary. 


THE GREAT TEXTS OF DEUTERONOMY. 


DEUTERONOMY XXII. 6, 


‘If a bird’s nest chance to be before thee in the way 
in any tree, or on the ground, with young ones, or eggs, 
and the dam sitting upon the young, or upon the eggs, 
thou shalt not take the dam with the young.’ 


EXPOSITION. 


‘If a bird’s nest chance to be before thee in the 
‘way... thou shalt not take the dam with the 
young,’—This law is peculiar to Deuteronomy. It is 
generally considered to rest upon a humanitarian motive 
(cf. 254), and to direct regard to be paid to the parental 
relation in animals (cf. Lv 227); but Fenton (Zarly 
Hebrew Life, p. 48) thinks it ‘rests upon the idea that one 
may have ‘‘right of user” in the bird to the extent of 
sharing in its produce; but one may not claim entire 
possession of it.,—DRIVER. 

THE Israelites were forbidden to take the mother bird 
with the young, perhaps because the mother at such times 
will not avail herself of her power of concealment and flight. 
The object of the law was to cultivate a merciful regard for 
the maternal instinct, not merely to preserve game.—G. E. 
Post in Hastings’ D.B. 

EVIDENTLY the ground of sympathy here is the existence 
and sacredness of the parental relationship. The mother 
bird is sacred as a mother; and length of days is promised 
(v.7) to those who regard the sanctity of motherhood in this 
sphere, as it is promised to those who observe the Fifth 
Commandment of the Decalogue. Thus intimately the 
lower creation is drawn into the human sphere. — HARPER. 


THE SERMON. 
Birds’ Nests. 
By the Rev. Joseph Parker, D.D. 


What a singular command to find in a Book 
which we should expect to be wholly occupied with 
spiritual revelation! What lessons has it for us? 

i. It is a most powerful illustration of the 
minuteness of Divine government. If God is so 
careful of a bird’s nest, surely He will be pro- 


portionately careful of all things of higher quality— 
human hearts and human homes. 

ii. It is not enough for us to keep the Jaw in 
great aspects ; we are called upon to pay attention 
to the most minute features of character. We are 
called upon to do this for no pedantic reason, but 
because the morality of the Bible goes down to 
every root and fibre of life. In the smallest act of 
daily life the moral element is present. Our life 
must not fray out in loose ends while we are con- 
tent if the middle portion is fairly well connected. 
Our small acts are an index to our whole character. 
The man who can take care of a bird’s nest 
because it is right to do so—not because of any 
pleasure which he has in a bird’s nest—is a man 
who cannot be indifferent to the circumstances of 
his fellow-men. 

iii. Our motive for being careful of little things 
must be the right one, or our carefulness is worse 
than useless. We all know the man who is careful 
of his horses and dogs, and careless of his children 
and servants. His feeling is pedantic, it is a mere 
expression of vanity. How then shall we dis- 
tinguish between a right and a wrong consideration 
of small things? Christ Himself tells us. The 
right consideration of the lower becomes still 
tenderer kindness to the higher. He tells us how 
carefully a man looks after the life of his cattle, and 
then He adds, ‘Are ye not much better than 
they?’ In Old Testament times the hand was 
called into active requisition, and was made to do 
much in the way of moral industry, but He who 
cailed the hand into such service intended 
through it to find a way into the heart. But we 
live in New Testament times, and the morality of 
Christianity is intensely spiritual. If we pass by a 
bird’s nest, and desire it, but do not take it simply 
because the law has forbidden it, we are in our 
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souls as if we had torn the little house to pieces. 
The hand may commit mistakes, but it is the 
heart that commits sin. Our prayers should 
continually be ‘Create in me a clean heart, O 
God,’ and then our life will be fashioned com- 
pletely according to His will, and no loose ends 
will be left. 


How to take a Bird’s Nest. 
By the Rev. Samuel Cox, D.D. 


The Lord Jesus cared for birds. He said, 
‘Not one of them is forgotten before God.’ But 
in the text we see that God cared for the birds 
long before Jesus came to teach us that He fed 
and clothed them, and gave them their sweet 
songs. 

God the Father cared so much that He made 
a law which forbade the Jews io take ‘ the dam,’ 
that is, the dame, or mother bird, with her young. 
The Rabbis called this ‘te J/east among the 
commandments of Moses.’ But can a command- 
ment be small which contains so large a blessing— 
that he who obeys it shall have long life and 
prosperity ? 

This commandment has at least three great 
meanings in it. 

1. Lt sets a limit to the natural greed of men. 
The first impulse of a Jew who found the nest of a 
quail or a partridge would be to take all—the 
mother bird along with the young ones or the eggs. 
But this would be poor thrift and poor morality. 
In destroying the parent bird the man might be 
helping to destroy a whole breed of valuable birds. 
He would get a dinner for ¢o-day, but he would be 
lessening his chance of finding one ¢o-morrow. 
He would be helping Zimse/f, but he might be 
injuring Azs neighbour. The Jews depended largely 
on hunting and fowling for their food. So God’s 
law taught them forethought and charity. The 
first lesson then is ‘Don’t be greedy.’ Nothing is 
pleasanter than to see boys or girls restraining 
their appetites and passions, and thinking of others 
before themselves. 

2. Another lesson taught by this law about a 
bird’s nest is this: Z¢ brings the law of God into the 
little things of life. We are apt to forget this. 
The law that told men how to take a bird’s nest, 
taught them, that there was a right and a wrong way 
of doing even such a little thing. It meant that 
nothing was too small to be done unto Him; that 


the children in their walks and play did-not leave 
God behind them; that they might show their 
reverence for His will in the handling of a bird’s 
nest. And what could make them happier than to 
know that the great Father in heaven is with them 
even when playing in the fields ? 

3. This rule about birds-nesting teaches us that 
all love is sacred—the most beautiful lesson of all. 
It is because the mother bird loves her nestlings, 
and stays with them to defend them, that she 
allows herself to be caught. If she cared only for 
herself she would fly away. Therefore the Law of 
God steps in and forbids her to be touched. If 
you can take her at other times, when there is no 
brood in the nest, you may. If the love of a bird 
is sacred, how much more sacred is the love of a 
boy or a girl, of a woman or a man! It is wicked 
to take advantage of love for selfish ends. Some 
children do this. Knowing that their parents are 
fond of them, they cry and scowl and worry till 
they get what they want, though their fond, foolish 
father and mother know that they are spoiling 
them. This is a mean thing to do—to requite 
love with selfishness, instead of with love. Love 
puts them in your power, but, if you take 
advantage of it, you will be scorned by all good 
people; and what will you say when you stand 
before the God of all love? 

Who loves best of all? Is it not the heavenly 
Father who has given you the trees and the birds, 
your homes and friends ; and has He not sent His 
Son to die for you that He might give you life? 
Do not abuse His love. Love Him, and it will be 
well with you, and you shall prolong your days 
beyond the days of time. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE celebrated Russian novelist, Turgenieff, tells a 
touching incident from his own life, which awakened in him 
sentiments that have coloured all his writings. 

When he was_a boy of ten, his father took him out 
bird-shooting one day. As they tramped across the brown 
stubble, a golden pheasant rose with a low whirr from the 
ground at his feet, and, with’ the joy of a sportsman, he 
raised his gun and fired, wild with excitement, when the 
creature fell fluttering at his side. Life was ebbing fast, 
but the instinct of the mother was stronger than death 
itself, and with a feeble flutter of her wings the mother bird 
reached the nest where her young brood. were huddled, 
unconscious of danger. ; 

Then, with such a look of pleading and reproach ‘that 
his heart stood still at the ruin he had wrought (and never to 
his dying day did he forget the feeling of guilt that came to 
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him at that moment), the little brown head toppled over, 
and only the dead body of the mother shielded her 
nestlings. 

‘Father, father!’ he cried, ‘what have I done?’ as 
he turned his horror-stricken face to his father. 

But not to his father’s eye had this little tragedy been 
enacted, and he said: ‘Well done, my son; that was well 
done for your first shot. You will soon bea fine sportsman.’ 

‘Never, father ; never again shall I destroy any living 
creature, If that is sport, I will have none of it. Life is 
more beautiful to me than death, and since I cannot give 
life I will not take it.—Rev. Lron ARPEE, Richwood, 
Ohio. 


COLERIDGE in his Azczent Mariner gives awful emphasis 
to the punishment that overtakes the soul that is guilty of 
cruelty to the creatures of field, air, or sea. 
had shot his good friend the albatross, and the spirit that 
was capable cf such a brutality reacted upon him, cutting him 
off from his fellows and embittering all his life. As he lay 
in a trance he heard ‘ two voices in the air.’ 


“Ts it he?’ quoth one, ‘Is this the man? 
By Him who died on cross, 

With his cruel bow he laid full low 
The harmless Albatross.’ 


The other was a softer voice, 
As soft as honey-dew : 

Quoth he, ‘The man hath penance done, 
And penance more will do.’ 


The loneliness in which his cruelty resulted is keenly felt : 


O Wedding Guest! this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide wide sea: 

So lonely ’twas, that God Himself 
Scarce seemed there to be. 


And the moral of the weird story is summed up in the oft- 
quoted lines : 
He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 


THE text points to the wrongfulness of greed; the 
grasping nature clutching eagerly all that is within reach 
to-day, regardless of to-morrow’s needs and supply. In 
Watt’s picture of ‘Orpheus and Eurydice’ the truth is 
expressed. Dr. Hugh Macmillan, in his book on Watts, 
writes: ‘The moral of the pathetic myth could not have 
been more strikingly taught—that we are so constructed 
that our loves and joys fall from us when we endeavour to 
make them too exclusively our own. Like some subtle illusive 
fragrance that powerfully affects us when we suddenly and 
unexpectedly catch it, and vanishes when we endeavour to 
get a firmer hold of it, so the essence of our dearest things 
eludes us when we come too close to them... . You gain 
wealth, but lose the power to enjoy. You can buy 
everything, but you can truly possess nothing. You obtain 
knowledge, but it kills the interest of things.’ 


The mariner’ 


PATTY was a little girl who lived in the country. One 
morning, in the harvest time, Patty was left by herself in 
the kitchen, and as she presently felt lonely, and could not 
make any one hear when she called, she thought she would 
go out into the cornfield where she knew her father was at 
work with the reapers. It was deliciously warm and bright, 
and when she got into the wheatfield she thought every- 
thing looked very lovely. The reaping-machine was going 
down one side of the field, the workmen following it, and 
gathering up the newly-cut corn, as they went, into bright 
yellow sheaves. They went very fast, and Patty could not 
catch them up; so, after a time, she sat down on a wheat- 
sheaf to rest. The uncut corn by her side was waving softly 
in the breeze; a beech-tree was close by, casting a cool, 
pleasant shade ; and everything was very beautiful. 

Presently a lark flew up out of the corn, and rose up high 
into the air, singing a glad sweet song. Patty clapped her 
hands with joy ; and then began wondering whether it had 
got a nest ‘in there’; and she made her way in among the 
standing corn to see. 

Oh yes, there it was, sure enough! And three little 
birdies—the funniest, sweetest little babies that ever were 
seen! She sat down and took one of them into her lap, 
and laughed at its downy head, and big, wide-open mouth. 
‘What a delightful place for a nest!’ thought Patty. 
The waving corn above her head was like a golden forest, 
and she wondered whether heaven itself could be more 
beautiful than thisspot. She never thought of danger. She 
little dreamed that the reaping-machine, with its bright, sharp 
knives, was bearing down straight upon her, and that in 
another instant she was in danger of being cut to pieces ! 

What wasit, do you suppose, that made the farmer stop his 
team all at once? Did he know of his little girl’s danger? 
No! he fully thought she was safe at home with her mother, 
But he happened to be a man with a kind, noble heart, and 
he would not willingly hurt one of God’s creatures ; so he 
called out to the driver, ‘Stop a minute, Tom, There is 
a lark’s nest somewhere near the old tree, and I do not 
want it disturbed ; so just drive round a bit, and I will see 
if I can find it, and you can mow round it afterwards.’ 

Ah, what a cry of surprise the father uttered when he 
found his darling Patty sitting there! How fast his heart 
beat when he thought of the danger she had been in, and 
how it thrilled and softened as he caught her up in his arms, 
covering her face with kisses, and saying, ‘It was the birds 
that saved her !’ 

When the first excitement with the men was over, and 
Patty had been carried safely home in her father’s arms, and 
the men were going down the field again, leaving a wide, 
uncut space around the lark’s nest, somebody—it was a 
great, rough-looking man—said, while the tears glistened in 
his eyes, and his voice grew husky, ‘God bless the little 
birds !’—From Zhe King’s erry Boat, an American volume 
of Children’s Sermons; quoted in Pages from the Green 
Book, by the Rev. J. Crofts, published by S.P.C.K. 


Little sins.—In one of the West End arcades, where the 
stalls are crowded with pretty things, a little girl and her 
mother were quietly strolling, looking and admiring. 
Presently they met a lady friend, and, while the ladies 
were talking together, little Nellie’s eyes were feasting on a 
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cluster of beautiful dolls. One charming little doll she took 
in her hands, kissed it, and put it back inits place. Then 
she took it up again, looked towards right and left, nobody 
was watching, and she slipped it into her muff and came 
sliding up to her mother’s side blushing like a peony. The 
stall-keeper did not notice the theft. But Nellie’s conscience 
wastroubled. She was ill at ease, and could not rest until she 
slipped back to the counter and put the dear little doll once 
more in its place. Even then the child felt uncomfortable 
and miserable, and when evening came and she kneeled to 
say her prayers, she quite broke down and sobbed, ‘Oh, 
mother dear, I have been sonaughty ! To-day, in the Arcade, 
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I cracked one of the commandments. I did not quite break 
it; but I’m sure I cracked it.’—A. A. Ramsry, 7hings that 
are Lovely, p. 112. 
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The Delectable Mountains. 


The Door into Hell. 


Tue Delectable Mountains certainly up to this 
point can hardly be said to justify their name. 
The succession of ghastly sights and suggestions is 
unbroken, until it culminates in this abominable 
door, which is but a flue for the infernal fire and 
smoke. This surely is bad art, to shatter the 
expectations raised by so finely named a mountain- 
range in this merciless fashion. Bunyan might 
have answered that very probably it was bad art, 
but he had found a good deal in real life that as 
art was equally bad. In that ‘age of great revolu- 
tions’ men were ever conscious of extreme con- 
trasts ; and even the fairest tracts of the world were 
honeycombed and tunnelled with passages to hell. 

To John Bunyan hell was a frightful and crude 
reality. Its brimstone was ever in his nostrils. 
His imagination had been fed on such stories as 
that of the Salisbury blasphemer at the tavern of 
which he tells us, that ‘hearing a hideous noise 
and smelling a stinking savour, the vintner ran 
into the chamber, and coming in he missed his 
guest, and found the window broken, the iron bars 
in it bowed, and all bloody, but the man was never 
heard of afterwards ’—a tale which may have been 
in George Macdonald’s mind when he wrote the 
legend of the devil-bridegroom in Madcolm. Such 
tales have ceased to impress the public mind. 
But Bunyan’s work, like Dante’s, remains im- 
pressive in spite of light-hearted dismissals. ‘There 
is a note of reality in Bunyan’s references to the 


subject, that bears the authentic mark of experi- 
ence. He, like Dante, was ‘the man who had 
been in hell.’ 

This door, situated in the mountains of lofty 
spiritual experience, does not, however, mean that 
Bunyan believed that a man might fall from grace, 
as Spira had almost convinced him. Those for 
whom this door stands open are the hypocrites who 
from the first had been but pretended pilgrims. 
Look into that door, bend over, and down, far 
down, you may see them, as Dante saw them, 
pacing their dismal round under their leaden 
hoods. Hopeful, trembling for his own sincerity, 
asks some questions which ring with the personal 
note of self-distrust. His habitual unobtrusiveness 
is staggered into utterance at so very terrible a fact 
in life as this. Then the pilgrims join in the 
somewhat conventional exclamation, ‘We have need 
to cry to the Strong for strength!’ There is some- 
thing not quite satisfactory about the exclamation. 
It is too much the sort of thing one is expected to 
say in the circumstances. It is curious how many 
people lapse at once into such commonplace and 
trite generality when confronted with mordant and 
apparently personal truth—‘It’s a mercy we're all 
spared,’ ‘ Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the 
kingdom of God.’ And just as Christ turned 
aside the latter platitude, and struck home to the 
conscience of the speaker, so the shepherds do 
here. Such conventionalities are really uttered 
as last refuges from personal conviction. The 
shepherds do not set much store by pious exclama- 
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tions, but insist upon the realities of the situation. 
The pilgrims might have wandered far from the 
way while they were all the time crying to the 
Strong for strength. Strength they had already— 
enough strength to need and to demand action. 
The immediate need is to use the strength they 
have—to use it in thoroughness of moral exercise, 
in self-control and enforced perseverance, in laying 
hold on God’s promises and acting on His 
commandments. That is the Christian common 
sense of the case, and it remains true for ever. 
We all have strength enough if we would only use it. 


Mount Clear. 


At last we come to the only adventure on these 
mountains which seems congruous with their name. 
Is it that Bunyan had discovered that great secret 
so finely expressed long afterwards by Walter 
Pater, ‘the hiddenness of perfect things’? At any 
rate, such a vision as this often hides itself among 
fears and threatenings and the sense of danger ; 
and its light shines the brighter for the thick 
darkness which it dispels. 

Mount Clear stands for a season of lofty spiritual 
insight — clearness and exaltation being both 
involved. The optic glass recalls many passages 
in literature, from Milton to Browning’s ‘ Death in 
the Desert,’ when the wonder of the telescope has 
caught the poet’s imagination for spiritual uses. 
In his Hall of Fantasy Hawthorne has intro- 
duced this very glass—‘Nor must I fail to 
mention that in the observatory of the edifice is 
kept that wonderful prospective glass through 
which the shepherds of the Delectable Mountains 
showed Christian the far-off gleam of the Celestial 
City. The eye of Faith still loves to. gaze through 
it.’ The glass may stand either for the power of 
spiritual imagination, or for the word of revelation as 
given especially in the Gospels and the Apocalypse. 
Some are adepts at its use, but many others, from 
various causes, find their hand shake too much for 
a steady image. ‘This detail reminds us of Enoch 
Arden : 


She when the day, that Enoch mentioned, came, 
Borrowed a glass, but all in vain: perhaps 

She could not fix the glass to suit her eye; 
Perhaps her eye was dim, hand tremulous ; 

She saw him not: and while he stood on deck 
Waving, the moment and the vessel passed, 


Bunyan has expressed a great truth in the saying 
that the recent sight of hell kept them from the 


perfect use of the optic glass. There were times 
when he tells us he was ‘so far from the mouth of 
hell, that I could not, when I looked back, scarce 
discern it.’ Fra Angelico was a master in the use 
of this optic glass, but then it was said of him that 
he could not paint a devil. But these pilgrims, fresh 
from hell-gate, their imagination still distracted and 
filled with its horrors, could not for the time 
steadily gaze on and realize the spiritual vision. 

There is, as a rule, a fine reticence in John 
Bunyan’s descriptions of heaven. He knew the 
shaking of the hand, and the danger of unbridled 
imagination. As an artist, even, he knewit. Such 
imaginations as the Gates Ajar, or even the 
Little Pilgrim in the Onseen, have satisfied few 
readers, though (such is our wistfulness when we 
have beloved ones beyond the river) they will 
always find an audience. Perhaps the most 
gorgeous attempt to describe the city with its 
transparent gold and its blessed inhabitants is 
in the fourteenth-century poem ‘Pearl,’ recently 
retranslated and issued in a popular edition. 
Wordsworth’s famous sky-picture, quoted by 
Cheever, is very great: 


Glory beyond all glory ever seen 

By waking sense, or by the dreaming soul! 
The appearance, instantaneously disclosed, 
Was of a mighty city,—boldly say 

A wilderness of building, sinking far, 

And self-withdrawn into a wondrous depth, 
Far sinking into splendour without end ! 
Fabric it seemed of diamond and of gold, 
With alabaster domes and silver spires, 
And blazing terrace upon terrace high 
Uplifted; here, serene pavilions bright 

In avenues disposed ; there, towers begirt 
With battlements, that on their restless fronts 
Bore stars—illumination of all gems. 


But the classical passage connected with this, 
as with the fuller vision of the Celestial City at the 
close of the Pilgrim’s Progress, is one that it is 
difficult to believe John Bunyan had not read. It 
is from Spenser’s Faerie Queene, Book I., Canto x. 


Thence forward by that painfull way they pas 
Forth to an hill, that was both steepe and hy; 
On top whereof a sacred chappell was, 

And eke a litle Hermitage thereby, 

‘Wherein an aged holy man did lie, 

That day and night said his devotion, 

Ne other worldly busines did apply: 

His name was hevenly Contemplation ; 

Of God and goodnes was his meditation. 
Great grace that old man to him given had; 
For God he often saw from heaven’s hight; 


Soe 


This, then, is the Pilgrim’s first definite glimpse 
of heaven. As years advance and the Pilgrimage 
draws nearer to its close, it is fitting that this 
should come; and such optic glasses as the 
fourteenth chapter of St. John or the twenty-first 
of Revelation become the daily helpers of the 
aged saint. 


The Four Shepherds. 


These, supplying four chief aspects of the 
ministerial office, have been described so per- 
fectly in Dr. Whyte’s four closing chapters of his 
first book, that little is left to be said upon them. 
Knowledge is the first—a standing plea for a 
ministry thoroughly educated, though by no means 
a justification of all that has been included or 
excluded in this or that school of divinity. 
Experience comes next, reminding us that Know- 
ledge kept apart from life is worse than useless 
for the spiritual guide. In Bunyan’s days we 
find Patrick Walker constantly applying to his 
heroes in the Church such epithets as ‘ exercised 
and painful Christians.’ The minister must be 
also in a very full and deep sense, a man; and 
the blend of humanity and education is the ideal. 
Then comes Watchful, and we think of the 
sentinel in Atschylus’ Agamemnon leaning on 
his elbow in year-long watch on the roofs of the 
Atreidee—dew-drenched, night-bewildered, with 
fear at hand instead of sleep. Or, still more, we 
think of the hunting of man, and the great art of 
‘stalking a human soul.’ Ministers are men that 
‘watch for souls as they that must give account.’ 
We have already learned this, in another con- 
nexion, from the porter at the Palace Beautiful. 
Yet it is not only to ministers, but to all the 
people, that the command of watchfulness applies. 
No man can be watchful by deputy. Christ’s 
words are, ‘What I say unto you, I say unto all, 
Watch!’ Last is Szwcere—tlast but not least, for 
in this word is summed up the whole of the 
minister’s personal character. Everything will 
ultimately depend chiefly upon that. Neither 
fulness of equipment, nor faithfulness to the 
official duties of his profession, will for any man 
be accepted as a substitute for personal character. 
From that alone will a wholesome and beneficent 
influence go forth. Behind all work, and more 
potent than it all, stands personality, whose subtle 
effect will be felt further, more deeply, and longer 
than any conscious effort of his ministry. 
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Taking all these types together, along with such 
former ones as Evangelist, Help, the Picture in the 
Interpreter’s house, etc., we see how much goes 
to the making of an ideal minister. Evidently 
ministers must live higher up, and at the same 
time deeper down, than other men; on the 
heights of spiritual vision, and yet among the 
roots of human life. 


The Final Stage. 


Here a new dream begins, with a new and 
final section of the story, It is to be a dangerous 
and uncanny part of the road—for the spiritual 
perils are by no means over when we have 
reached an advanced stage in life. Bunyan’s 
England was an ill-lit country by night, and we 
shall find ourselves among the perils of darkness. 
His England had not yet abandoned her primitive 
beliefs in magic spells and enchantments’ drear, 
and these, too, we shall now encounter. So, into 
this dangerous tract, ‘the same two pilgrims“are 
going down the mountains along the highway 
towards the city.’ And that in itself is dangerous. 
It is on the easy descent to the level stretch that 
most vigilance is needed. We are ever safest 


while we are climbing. 


Ignorance. 


We now meet with a character to whom an 
apparently disproportionate amount of the Prlerim’s 
Progress is devoted. There was a chapter in Zhe 
Plain Man’s Pathway to Heaven, one of the two 
books which formed his wife’s dowry, which had 
evidently made a deep impression on Bunyan, 
The title of the chapter is ‘The Sin and Danger 
of Ignorance.’ We shall find so many traces of 
that chapter here, that we may fairly conjecture, as 
one of the reasons for this somewhat excessive 
treatment, the unusual impression which the chapter 
referred to had made. And, indeed, it is the 
liveliest chapter in the book, and full of a spark- 
ling wit which must have delighted Bunyan.. 
But the great emphasis laid upon this encounter 
indicates a deeper fact. The Puritan theology 
laid great stress on knowledge. It considered 
itself to. be a very complete statement of the 
entire course of God’s dealing with men. For 
salvation it was necessary to understand clearly 
and assent heartily to this very full and detailed 
system. Consequently Ignorance was the most 
deplorable of all conditions, fundamentally wrong,! 
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and therefore hopelessly dangerous. To-day, very 
few imagine that they know so much as every one 
who made any pretence to be a Christian thought 
he knew for certain in the seventeenth century. 
All the more carefully should we study this passage. 
It may be that some of us take our Ignorance too 
lightly, and that it is not only possible, but is 
actually our duty, to know for certain a good deal 
more than we do. Also, as Mason has said, ‘We 
are all ignoramuses by nature,’ and if that be so 
it cannot but be well for us to consider carefully 
what can be said as to the sin and danger of 
Ignorance. 

Nothing could be happier than the phrase 
which introduces Ignorance, ‘a very brisk lad.’ 
Bunyan speaks of himself as having been in his 
youth ‘a brisk talker’ on the things of religion, 
and some of his harshness with this other brisk lad 
may be really self-condemnation. This is a rustic 
who apparently dwells in no town, but just in the 
country that lay a little below the mountains on 
the left hand. So ignorant is he, that he does not 
seem even to know the name of the country he 
was born in. He had always taken it for granted ; 
it was to him ‘mine own, my native land’; and 
he had never troubled about its name. It is a 
curious fact about the country of Conceit that 
almost none born in it ever knows the name of his 
fatherland. And the name by far the commonest 
among its inhabitants is that of Ignorance. That 
is the classname of the folk that dwell there. 
They are all ignorant, for conceit and ignorance go 
as inevitably together as humility and knowledge. 

His entrance upon pilgrimage had not been by 
the wicket gate—the invariable test of genuineness 
with Bunyan,—but down one of those many lanes 
of which we read in this part of the journey. Our 
present interview with Ignorance is short and 
introductory only. it leaves us with three im- 
pressions of him, which we shall at a later period 
have to reconsider and test by our fuller 
acquaintance. 

1. He is the type of that same kind of satisfied 
respectability for which the Rich Young Ruler 
stands in the Gospel story, only without his 
wistfulness ‘that asks, ‘What lack I yet?’ He 
knows his Lord’s will, prays, pays his debts, and 
has kept clear of open and discreditable sins. He 
has kept the commandments from his youth up. 
This is the type of shallow and unenlightened 


conscience which Puritan theology especially 
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abhorred. By its apparent blamelessness it was 
a thousand times more dangerous than open vice. 

2. His religious experience is as shallow as his 
conscience. He has entered the path without 
knowing anything about the wicket-gate, except 
that it is a very long way off from his own country. 
A change indeed he had made, but not shat 
change. John Bunyan knows no other kind of 
conversion but one, and at this point inserts a 
sidenote, ‘He saith to every one that he is a 
fool.’ Similarly, his hope for ultimate salvation 
is founded on one of the great popular delusions 
of shallow respectability. He hopes to get in at 
the Celestial Gate ‘as other good people do.’ 
That is the very stamp and hall-mark of spiritual 
ignorance : 


I would live the same life over if I had to live again, 
And the chances are I’Jl go where most men go, 


as Adam Lindsay Gordon has it in his Sick 
Stockrider. But the most elementary lesson in 
all spiritual experience is the loneliness of the soul, — 
and the solitariness of God’s dealing with it. The 
shelter of the crowd is the most common halluci- 
nation of the unthinking. For all such, Matthew 
Arnold’s essay on ‘Numbers’ in his Dascourses in 
America would prove salutary reading. 

3. Yet there is, in spite of all that, a wonderful 
attractiveness about this brisk lad. His final 
answer to Christian, if it is not convincing, is at 
least in admirable temper and in perfect taste. It 
is almost cruelly so. For Bunyan might have 
been expected to caricature one whom he was 
to treat so unmercifully in the next paragraph. 
Instead of that, he has done ample justice to the 
man’s natural gifts and attractiveness, only the 
more pointedly to trample on him in the following 
sentences. He, like Robert Louis Stevenson, 
‘cannot bear idiots,’ and Ignorance is a fool. 
The temper of the parting paragraph is by no 
means pleasant, and Hopefil’s doggerel is cer- 
tainly as disagreeable in spirit as it is barbarous 
from the point of view of poetry. Surely the 
pilgrims have forgotten St. Paul’s injunction to 
bear fools gladly—a peculiarly difficult counsel, 
it must be confessed. But they seem also to have 
forgotten the gentleness of him who looking upon 
the brisk lad that ran after him, loved him; and 
who is ‘able to have compassion on the ignorant 
and on them that are out of the way.’ 

It would seem, from this excessive harshness, 
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that there must (as we have already hinted) have 
been a stroke of conscience upon Bunyan as he 
wrote. He was one who could never easily. for- 
give himself, and this Ignorance answers closely 
to Bunyan’s own early character as described by 
himself. Also, as we shall see, the writer was 
possessed with the conviction that ‘To be 
ignorant is to be dangerous.’ ‘There is nothing 
so dangerous,’ says one writer, ‘as ignorance in 
motion.’ Bunyan’s compassion for mankind kept 
in check his compassion for individuals who 
threatened to destroy them. In a shooting party, 
the man ignorant of how to carry his gun is a 
source of danger to his fellow-sportsmen, to the 
keepers, to the dogs, to every living thing about 
him except the birds. In a great revolution, when 
the populace has suddenly mastered the means of 
war, it is the Ignorance of the new masters that is 
the source of the most frightful danger to the 
country. But this man also wields weapons—his 
tongue, his personality, his pleasant and polite 
manners, his presence in the highway. And in 
each of these John Bunyan sees a menace to 
society. 
Turnaway. 

The ghastly incident which follows is a mere 
flash, but is evidently meant to be sardonic—John 
Bunyan at his bitterest. There is a short passage 
in the Plain Man’s Pathway (the book which 
certainly was in the author’s mind when he wrote 
of Ignorance) entitled ‘Contempt of the Gospel.’ 
Quite possibly this may have suggested Turnaway 
at this point. But how vastly more impressive 
is this one flame-picture than all treatises that 
could be written on the subject. 
accustomed to devils in this pilgrimage, nor will 
John Bunyan leave any reader of any work of his 
unfamiliar with them. But in this scene there 
are two new and peculiar features which greatly 
heighten its impressiveness. 

The first of these is the inscription on the 
paper fastened on his back, ‘Wanton professor 
and damnable apostate.’ The judicial character 
of this inscription brings. its grim reminder of the 
executions of old days, of which the writing on 
the Cross of Jesus is the most famous example. 


We have grown 


The whole machinery of law, the hopeless sense 
of justice in doom, give their chill finality and 
completeness to the. fate of the poor wretch 
Turnaway. The second feature—and it is the 
most powerful touch of all, both from a dramatic 
and from an ethical point of view—is that the 
victim, as he is carried along, hangs his head 
down as if ashamed. He cannot face the eyes 
of any spectator, now that all is over with him ; 
and yet what a stretch of vain pilgrimage he saw 
with that bent head of his on his last ghastly 
journey ! 

What sin is this, whose punishment forms the 
climax to the angry mood in which Bunyan writes 
of Ignorance? It is the sin we have already so 
often found to be Bunyan’s pet aversion—turning 
back. Pliable, Mistrust, Timorous, Demas, and 
others have come in for their share in Bunyan’s 
scorn for this. Behind them all stood the figure 
of Francis Spira, the apostate whose dying agonies 
had so appalled him. From Greatheart we after- 
wards learn that Turnaway had got no further than 
the Cross, when he gnashed his teeth, stamped, 
and said he would go back to his own town, 
Thus in his heart he was a traitor to the laws of 
pilgrimage. The Cross of Christ, here as_else- 
where, tears off the mask, and shows the real 
hatred to religion underneath the pretence of 
loyalty. This is the crucial point with Bunyan. 
His Christian many a time may wander, but 
never once does he turn back on his old religious 
experiences. And like him was the writer who 
tells his story—‘ One who never turned his back, 
but marched right forward.’ 

So we take leave of the Delectable Mountains. 
They afforded us a momentary glimpse of heaven, 
but it. was an incident wedged in between two 
visions of hell. It is easy to dismiss this circum- 
stance, as a mode of thought characteristic of 
Puritan days. Yet it will bear its message to the 
end of time, to all those whose imagination dwells 
too lightly on the dream of heaven—too lightly, 
because without sufficent realization of the moral 
tragedy that life ever is, and the tremendous 
dangers that beset the path of every pilgrim 
heavenwards. 
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Ritferature. 


LIBRARY OF PHIEOCSOPH Y. 


‘LIBRARY OF PHILOSOPHY.’ Edited by J. 
Muirhead, LL.D. ATTENTION. By W. B. 
Pillsbury, Junior Professor in Philosophy, 
Director of the Psychological Laboratory, 
University of Michigan. (Swaz Sonnen- 
Schetz. 12s, 6d.) 
‘THE Library of Philosophy’ now forms a stately 
set of volumes, each of which is worthy of praise, 
and all of them taken together have become part 
of the necessary equipment of the serious student 
of philosophy. The editor is to be congratulated 
on the success of the Library. We trust that the 
series will advance towards completion; and it 
might be well to increase the pace of publication, 
as many students are looking forward with im- 
patient expectation to the publication of some of 
the volumes already promised. 

The volume on Aftention, by Professor Pills- 
bury, has the merit of being the most elaborate, 
the most thorough, and the longest treatise written 
on this important topic. Many problems in 
psychology and philosophy are touched on in the 
treatise, and hints towards a solution are freely 
given. The-range of topics is wide, and yet it 
cannot be said that any of them are irrelevant to 
the main issue. 
the mental effects of Attention, he goes on to the 
discussion of the motor concomitants of Attention, 
the conditions of Attention, interest and feeling of 


| him what he is. 
Beginning with a description of | 


activity as conditions of Attention, the effects of | 


measuring Attention. On the basis of what he 
thinks he has accomplished in these chapters, he 
proceeds to discuss the topics of Attention and 
ideas, Attention and association in perception, 
Attention in memory, Attention and will as action, 
Attention and reason, Attention and feeling or 
emotion, Attention and the self, the anatomical 
basis of Attention, the physiology of Attention, 
theories of apperception in relation to Attention, 
history and critique of psychological theories of 
Attention, Attention in pathology, and in develop- 
ment; and the treatise concludes with two chapters, 
one on general conclusions, and one on applications 
to education. Such is an outline of the contents 
of this important book. It is obvious that a full 
appreciation, or an adequate criticism, cannot be 


| given here. 


But the general position of the author 
may be gathered from the following quotation 
which we take from the chapter containing the 


| general conclusions : ‘ Using Attention as a type, 


it is possible to bring many of the other mental 
processes under that head, and to make it serve as 
a basis for the classification of states of mind. We 
have seen, for example, that Attention influenced 
recalled impressions in practically the same way 
that it influenced their original entrance. When a 
memory image is given in consciousness, it will be 
retained very much as a perception received im- 
mediately from the external world. Furthermore, 
Attention largely determines which of the many 
possible associates of any impression shall become 
actual. In this sense it selects the memories offered 


| by association, just as it selects the objects of sense 


that shall be permitted to enter. By Attention in 
this sense we mean again from the side of the 
condition, the effect of the sum total of previous 
conscious states, as united in the purpose of the 
moment, the general trend of the preceding 
thought, the character of the man, his profession, 
and further back the complete series of the earlier 
experiences and inherited tendencies which make 
His thought about any subject, 
no matter what the starting-point, is an expression 
of himself in the fullest meaning of the term.’ 

This paragraph may, without injustice to the 
author, be described as the sum and substance of 
the volume. While there is much in the book to 


Attention in consciousness, and the methods of | stimulate thought, and while there are many things 


_ in the book of the highest value, there seems to be 


lacking a due recognition of subjective activity, and 
of that initiative which is the distinctive mark of a 


personality. In the above quotation it will be 


| noticed that stress is laid on many things, such as 


the sum total of previous conscious states, the 
general trend of the preceding thought, the char- 
acter of the man, and so on, and there is no 
reference to those voluntary reactions of the man 
against these things, which have been decisive factors 
in making him what he is. This tendency runs 
through the whole book, and it reminds us of the 
general tendency in biological speculation to 


account for life and its evolution by the hypo- 


thesis of natural selection alone, and to neglect 
the factor of subjective selection altogether. But 
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the autonomy of life is beginning to be recognized 
as a factor in evolution. The parallel factor ‘in 
psychology is rather ignored by Professor Pillsbury. 
For example, he says, p. 55 : ‘Things are interesting 
because we attend to them, or because we are likely 
to attend to them: we do not attend to them 
because they are interesting.’ There is no doubt 
that attention and interest are closely united in 
experience. What is the relation of thetwo? The 
cart and the horse are always closely united, but 
which is the first? To us interest determines 
Attention, to Professor Pillsbury Attention deter- 
mines interest. In certain cases the latter may be 
true. For example, a task which is very dis- 
agreeable at first may become invested with 
interest as we obtain the mastery over it. A 
study forced on us by circumstances, which also 
is disagreeable, may become full of interest, and 
rich in enjoyment ; and so far the contention of the 
author is true. At the same time it is true that 
interest generally precedes Attention. 

To say that things are interesting because we 
attend to them is a mode of speech which falls in 
with the situation set forth in the passage quoted 
above. The general conditions set forth in that 
passage are true so far as they go, but do they 
account for the interest which any particular man 
takes in things, or for the things in which he takes 
an interest? Can they account for the fact that 
one member of a family may be an artist, another 
a man of science, a third a poet, though they have 
had the same ancestry, the same family environ- 
ment, and many other things in common; and yet 
the problem of Attention in each case has been 
altogether different ? 

The subject is too large to be argued here, but 
there is a case to be argued. We are grateful to 
Professor Pillsbury for many things in his book. 
The general conditions of the problem have never 
been set forth better; the relations of Attention to 
physiological processes and to mental laws have 
been set forth with great lucidity and originality ; 
and yet throughout the book there is something 
wanting. That something seems to be the lack of 
recognition of the initiative which belongs to per- 
sonality, of the fact that each person is the centre 
of his own world, and so far the maker of it, and 
that he can use all things, laws and _ processes, 
external and internal, for the making of the world 
of which he is the centre. James IvERACH. 


Aberdeen. 


BARTON'S “ECCLESTAST ES. 


Ecclesiastes: A CRITICAL AND  EXE- 
GETICAL COMMENTARY. By George Aaron 
Barton, Ph.D. (Edinburgh: 7. & 7. Clark. 
8s. 6d.) 

‘Of making many books there is no end.’ Such 
is the well-known hyperbolic statement of a late 
editor of Qoheleth. It certainly is true as applied 
to helps to the study of Ecclesiastes ; and the Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Literature and Semitic Languages 
at Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania, has now 
added another commentary to the long list. 

Dr. Barton’s Introduction deals, first of all, with 
the title Ecclesiastes, and the place of the book in 
the Hebrew Bible. Then its canonicity is discussed: 
it is not mentioned in any canonical book of the 
Old Testament, although it was known in an 
edited form to the respective authors of two books 
of the Apocrypha—Ecclesiasticus and the Wisdom 
of Solomon,—the former approving of its contents, 
the latter fiercely. disapproving; it is not quoted 
anywhere in the New Testament, and Philo has no 
reference to it; down to the end of the first century 
A.D. it was among the antilegomena of the Old 
Testament Canon, and was not universally accepted 
as a part of Scripture until after the great Council 
of Jamnia. 

Dr. Barton next deals with the text of the book, 
which was written in a late form of the Hebrew 
language, and contains many Aramaisms; but the 
account of the various versions might have been, 
and perhaps ought to have been, fuller. It is un- 
expected to find the legend of the origin of name 
‘Septuagint’ naively told; and Theodotion’s name 
: @ 
is wrongly spelt throughout. The chapter on the 
history of the interpretation of the book is full of 
interest. The traditional view that Solomon wrote 
Qoheleth in his old age to expose the emptiness of 
worldly things, and to show where true happiness 
is to be found, obtained until the time of Luther,. 
who denied the Solomonic authorship and regarded 
the book as a sort of Talmud compiled from many 
books and produced by Sirach at the time of the 
Maccabees! This, at any rate, was a great step 
forward, and has left its mark on all subsequent 
writers. Dr. Barton next discusses some of the 
more important theories concerning the book which 
have been advanced within the last forty years, and 
his judgments thereon are sensible. He regards 
Ecclesiastes as a prose work, quite independent of 
Greek influences, and he does not think that more 
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than two hands have made additions to it since it 
left the hands of Qoheleth. 

The eighth section contains an analysis of 
Qoheleth’s thought in outline, with the following 
summary, which is worth reproduction :— 

‘His philosophy of life, though in a sense hope- 
less, is not immoral. He nowhere counsels de- 
bauchery or sensuality: he rather shows that in 
these there is no permanent enjoyment. Though 
a sceptic, he has not abandoned his belief in God. 
It is true that God is for him no longer a warm 
personality, or a being intimately interested in 
human welfare. ‘The ancestral faith of Israel in 
Yahwe has been outgrown; Qoheleth never uses 
the name. God is an inscrutable being. It is 
vain to seek to understand His works. All we can 
know is that He holds men in the iron vice of fate. 
Neverthelesss, Qoheleth preaches a gospel of 
healthy work and the full enjoyment of life’s 
round of duties and opportunities. Let a man 
fulfil these while he bravely faces the real facts of 
life—this is the sum of Qoheleth’s teaching.’ 

As to the date of the composition of the book, 
Dr. Barton gives the conquest of Alexander as a 
terminus a guo, and the date of Ecclesiasticus as a 
terminus ad guem, and thinks that the last year of 
the third, and the beginning of the second, century 
B.c. forms a fitting background for such a work as 
Ecclesiastes. 

The critical and exegetical commentary is solid 
and helpful, although too many commentators, 
ancient and modern, are quoted, and too many 
alternative interpretations are given. Some of the 
commentaries to which Dr. Barton refers are well- 
nigh forgotten, and not altogether undeservedly so; 
and some of the interpretations recorded are use- 
less and impossible. The names of three English 
scholars are mis-spelt. Dean Plumptre, who is 
much quoted, is ‘Plumtre’ throughout ; Professor 
Margoliouth’s name is not once correctly printed ; 
and Dr. Streane becomes ‘A. W. Sterne.’ There 
are also misprints in Hebrew and Greek not a few, 
and even the title Ecclesiastes is mis-spelt in Greek 
several times. But these blemishes are caused 
through lack of care, not of scholarship. Dr. 
Barton’s knowledge of Ecclesiastes and its litera- 
ture is full to overflowing, and his sound judg- 
ment and good sense will appeal to every student 
and thoughtful reader. The volume is worthy of 
its place in the ‘International Critical Commentary’ 
Series, and one lays it down with the feeling that 


one has been in the company of an able, con- 
scientious, and trustworthy guide. 


HERBERT PENTIN. 
Milton Abbey. 


AN INDEX TO RELIGION AND 
LLATES, 


AN ALPHABETICAL SUBJECT INDEX AND 
INDEX ENCYCLOPHDIA TO PERIODICAL 


ARTICLES ON RELIGION, 1890 — 1899. 
Compiled and Edited by Emest Cushing 
Richardson. (Charles Scribner's Sons. 
S10 net.) 


There are few delights in life to be compared 
with the delight of making a good index. A good 
one, mind you. The bad index is the most absolute 
cumberer of the ground, and is fit only to be cast 
out and trodden under foot. For it disappoints our 
hopes, wastes our time, and leads perhaps succes- 
sive generations of men into ways of error. But if 
a bad index has all the vices, a good index has all 
the virtues. The man who makes it has the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that he makes not only a work 
that is good in itself, but also one that is the 
source of innumerable other good works. - Men 
speak of the laboriousness of indexing—the men 
who do not know. 

When Mr. E. C. Richardson was Chairman of 
the Co-operation Committee of the American 
Library Association, it was urged in committee 
that there was much need of an index of theology. 
It had often been urged before. No one else was 
found willing to undertake it, and the chairman 
undertook it himself. He has had the co-operation 
of Mr. Charles S. Thayer, Mr. William C. Hawks, 
Mr. Paul Martin, and various members of the 
Faculty of the Hartford Theological Seminary. 
The Preface is signed in the Princeton University 
Library, and Mr. Richardson owns obligation to 
members of the Princeton Theological Seminary. 
But the work (and we do not think that this 
century has yet produced a greater work in biblio- 
graphy) is to be set down to the credit of the 
Hartford Seminary, for which it is published by 
Messrs. Scribner’s Sons. 

The volume contains 1212 pages; each page 
contains sixty-five lines; each line an average of 
fifteen words. That is to say, the volume contains 
a little over one million words. But, in indexing, 
every letter has to be watched, not merely every 
word. That is the labour and the joy of it. So if 
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we take five letters as the average for a word (and 
that is not too much for the words of an index), we 
discover that Mr. Richardson has had to gather 
and write out and proof-read and pass for press 
something like five million, five hundred thousand 
different items. 

It is an index of the articles with a religious or 
ethical bearing that have appeared in periodicals, 
in works of reference like dictionaries and encyclo- 
peedias, and in books which were published in series 
like Studia Biblica. It covers the ten years from 
1890 to 1899. These works are all carefully 
abbreviated, the list of abbreviations occupying 
thirty-five pages. So faras we have yet examined the 
book, no periodical or dictionary or encyclopzedia 
is awanting, in whatever language it may be pub- 
lished. And now we have some. notion of what 
the preparation of this book must have meant, 
Think of the separate numbers of all these 
periodicals throughout ten prolific years ; think of 
the articles in all the encyclopeedias. And, by the 
way, the book is more than it claims to be; the 
dictionaries and encyclopzdias are indexed well 
into the nineties. We have come upon some 
entries as late as 1906. 

But the marvel of this great work has yet to be 
mentioned. We have run our eye down a con- 
siderable number of pages ; we have more carefully 
read a few of the topics with the literature of which 
we are most familiar; we have even verified a 
number of the entries which we have the means of 
verifying, and although we have had a good deal 
of experience in the preparation of bibliographies, 
and can discover a wrong letter with any one, our 
search has not been rewarded with a single 
misprint. 

The range of topic is wide, as wide as the words 
‘Religion and Ethics.’ Take a small portion of 


p. 402 :— 


GILGAMESH, or Izdubar. Hero of Babylonian epic. 
468-517, cf. Ind. 754. 
Jensen, P.  GiSgimas (= Gilgami§) ein Kossiier ? 
ZfAssyriol 6 (1891) 340-2. 
Moor, Fl. de. La Geste de Gilgamés. Muséon, 16 
(1897) 252-64, 305-23, 463-82; 17 (1898) 45-56. 
GILLON le Muisi (1272-1353). French Benedictine ; abb. 
of Tournai. [ChevB 1: 1793, 1788. 
Wagner, P. Gillon le Muisi. StBenedCist 7 (1896) 
547-77 3, 18 (1897) 44-57, 252-63, 396-411. 
Gi~mour, James (1843-91). English Congregational mis- 
sionary to Mongolia. [Dwight 266. 
Dale, A. W. W.> James Gilmour. 


ome 


[Jastr 


SundM (1891) 


GiLmour, Edwards, John. ‘James Gilmour of Mongolia.’ 
WeslMethM 115 (1892)'835-43. 
Troup, G. Elmslie. James Gilmour of Mongolia. 
ExposTimes 3 (1891-2) 536-8. 
GINN. Demon in Arabic Literature. 
Goldziher, Ignaz. Die ginnen der dichter. 
Ges 45 (1891) 685-90. 
Westermarck, E. Nature of Arab ginn, ill. by beliefs 
of people of Morocco. AnthropInstJ 29 (1899- 


1900) 352-69. 


ZMorgenl 


We have copied these entries just as they stand. 
It will be observed that no space is lost, and that 
nevertheless everything is intelligible, even to the 
periodical abbreviations. And now let us add that 
there are other things of this nature that greatly need 
to be done. Mr. Richardson cannot do them ; for 
he must go on with his next volume, which will give 
us the contents of the periodicals from 1900-1910. 
We mean an index of books in Religion and 
Ethics, or rather three different indexes, one of 
authors’ names, one of titles in strict alphabetical 
order, and one of subjects—the subject-index 
dividing the whole field into departments, and 
then arranging the literature of each department 
in alphabetical order according to the author’s 
name. Has any of this been done yet, or is any 
one willing to do it ? 


LHOUGHT. AND. THINGS, 


THOUGHT. AND THINGS, OR GENETIC LOGIC. 
By James Mark Baldwin, D.Sc., LL.D., 
Professor in Johns Hopkins University. 
(Swan Sonnenschezn. Two Vols. 21s net.) 


These volumes belong to Professor Muirhead’s 
‘Library of Philosophy.’ They are published also 
in France in the Srbliothegue de Psychologie 
expérimentale of M. Toulouse. The work is to 
consist altogether of three volumes. The first 
volume is entitled Functional Logic, or the Genetic 
Theory of Knowledge; the second, Experimental 
Logic, or the Genetic Theory of Thought. The third 
volume is not yet published. Its title is to be 
Real Logic, or Judgment and Reality. , 

Why has Professor Baldwin written these 
volumes? He told us in the Preface to the first 
volume ; but he did not tell us so clearly as a 
reviewer of that volume told us. And accordingly 
in the Preface to the second volume he makes a 
quotation from that reviewer. ‘The time has 
come,’ says Professor J. E. Russell, ‘for a recon- 
struction of the entire discipline of logic. A 
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reconstruction of logic on the basis of a genetic 
explanation of our acfwal knowledge seems to be 
manifest destiny.’ The review appeared in the 
Journal of Philosophy. 

The criticisms which have been made upon the 
first volume, and will be made upon the second 
also, fall into two divisions: first, that each subject 


is not exhausted within its own section; and— 


second, that the vocabulary is new and unattrac- 
tive. Professor Baldwin accepts both criticisms 
as true, and he is without repentance. ‘For each 
topic,’ he says, ‘a certain before-and-after review 
is necessary, in order to get the movement of 
consciousness, and this inevitably requires some 
repetition and restatement of the main characters 
of the mode in the interest of the particular problem 
under investigation.’ Thus in the second volume 


it is impossible, he claims, to discuss the linguistic - 


embodiment of thought genetically without re- 


curring to the general movement of development — 


of thought which has already been depicted in 
earlier chapters. As for the vocabulary, ‘On that 
point,’ he says, ‘I simply take up any glove the 
critic may see fit to throw down. It all depends 
on whether the conceptions worked out are worth 
naming, and have not been named before.’ 

The work suffers from its publication in volumes. 
Even in the first volume questions were raised 
which will not be answered until the third volume 
is published. But, on the other hand, there are 
students who will be satisfied for the present with 
one of the volumes, because it deals with the 
subject upon which they are working. Andi it is 
quite certain that whoever is working on Functional 
or Experimental Logic will find the relevant volume 
necessary—hindering him at first, but only in 
order that it may greatly help and stimulate him 
in the end. 

———< fo 


Bimong the Books of tBe Month. 


A Hundred Vears tn Travancore, 1806-1906, 


compiled by the Rev. I. H. Hacker (Allenson; | 


2s. 6d. net). This is a 
popularly written account of the work of the 
London Missionary Society in Travancore during 
the past century. 


well-illustrated and — 


To the ‘Cornell Studies in History and Political | 


Science,’ issued by the President White School of 


Cornell University, a volume has been added by 
A. T. Olmstead, Ph.D., on Western Asia in the 
Days of Sargon of Assyria, 722-705 B.c. It is 
the work of a young man, burning with enthusiasm 
for the study to which he has given his life, and 
at the same time trained in the severely exact 
methods of modern historical research. Do not 
on any account miss the little book. It is pub- 
lished by Messrs. George Bell & Sons. 


Messrs. Bemrose & Sons have published a short 
popular account of Zhe Ludian Christians of St. 
Thomas, otherwise called the Syrian Christians of 
Malabar (2s. 6d. net). The author is the Rev. W. 
J. Richards, D.D., who has been for thirty-five 
years C.M.S. Missionary in Travancore. Dr. 
Richards has succeeded in giving his book the 
double. interest of mission work and: scientific 
observation. 


Dr. Schechter has published a second series of 
Studies in Judaism (A. & C. Black; 7s. 6d. net). 
One of the ‘Studies’ is noticed on another page. 
It is enough here to say that the whole book 
is written in that fascinating style, combined of 
sincerity and education, which belongs to every- 
thing that Dr. Schechter writes. The topics 
treated of are these: ‘A Hoard of Hebrew 
Manuscripts’; ‘The Study of the Bible’; ‘A 
Glimpse of the Social Life of the Jews in the 
Age of Jesus the Son of Sirach’; ‘On the Study of 
the Talmud’; ‘The Memoirs of a Jewess of the 
Seventeenth Century’; ‘Saints and Saintliness’ ; 
‘Four Epistles to the Jews of England’; ‘Safed in 
the Sixteenth Century—A City of Legists and 
Mystics.’ 


Messrs. Burns & Oates have published a new 
edition of Thomas & Kempis. The title is simply 
Of the Imitation of Christ, by Thomas 4 Kempis 
(6s. net). But it 2s a new edition. For the editor 
of it has gone back to the autograph manuscript 
and retranslated it for himself. The autograph 
MS. is accessible to any editor since it was repro- 
duced in facsimile in Zhe Month, March 1880. 
The editor is Father Thaddeus of the Order of 
Friars Minor. He does not know much about 
Protestant editions, and his ignorance is bliss. 
He is not at all tender towards. Catholic editions. 
He takes the most recent of them all, the 
edition of Sir Francis. Cruise, and prints a list 
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of its mistranslations, with the Latin in parallel 
column. ) 

Still, Father Thaddeus is not so foolhardy as to 
ignore all previous editions. He rests especially 
on Rosweyde, whose division into chapters and 
sections he adopts, although they are not in the 
original MS., and whose life of Thomas he re- 
publishes. 

The book has a striking outward appearance 
which we dare not take upon us to describe. 


Messrs. Chatto & Windus have added to the 
‘King’s Classics’ a volume of Zvanslations from 
the Icelandic (1s. 6d. net) The selections are 
made and translated by the Rev. W. C. Green, 
M.A. ‘To the student of Teutonic the passages 
are all fairly familiar. But he will be glad to see 
them in this new dress, To the ordinary reader 
the little book will be the entrance into a new 
world of literature. 


St. Pauls Lllustrations, classified and ex- 
plained, by the Rev. Robert R. Resker (T. & T. 
Clark; 6d.). This is the new volume of the 
‘Bible-Class Primers.” One wonders that the 
subject was not chosen long ago. For it is as 
delightful a study as it is profitable. It has its 
difficulties certainly. How difficult, for example, 
to find an explanation of St. Paul’s metaphor of 
grafting that will satisfy. 


Larly Buddhism, by T. W. Rhys Davids, LL.D., 
Ph.D. (1s. net). It has not cost Professor Rhys 
Davids much to write this little book, for he has 
all the popular facts at his finger-ends, and he has 
a native popular way of putting them. It is the 
latest addition to Constable’s series, ‘ Religions, 
Ancient and Modern.’ 

Recently we received and read with immense 
pleasure a volume by Professor Borden P. Bowne 
on Zhe Lmmanence of God. Dr. Bowne’s new 
volume is still stronger, goes more to the roots of 
things, and is even more timely. Its title is 
Personalism (Constable ; 6s, net), There must be 
very few educated persons who have not by this 
time come to see that all the problems of education 
run back at last into the one problem of personality. 
And there is no getting rid of that problem by dis- 
cussions of what personality is. It is a matter, in 
the end, of observation and common sense. Is 
the world governed by a personal intelligence, or 


is it the result and the sport of blind chance? 
Dr. Bowne concludes: ‘When we consider the 
world as an object of knowledge, we come to 
personalism as the only tenable view. When we 
consider it from the standpoint of causality, we 
come equally to personalism as the only tenable 
view.’ 


If Butler’s Azadogy is thrown out of the Examina- 
tion Schools there will be less writing about it. 
But it will never lose its fascination. When 
Canon Scott Holland was appointed to deliver the 
Romanes Lecture for 1908, he chose for his subject 
The Optimism of Butlers Analogy (Frowde; 2s. 
net), 

A volume of devotional studies on the Prayer 
Book has been written by the Ven. W. J. Armitage, 
M.A., Ph.D., Archdeacon of Halifax, N.S., and has 
been published in this country by Mr. Frowde. Its 
title is Zhe Church Year (3s. 6d. net). 


Messrs. Griffiths have published Zhe Christianity 
of To-day (2s. 6d. net), a gathering of anonymous 
essays on Christianity, Tone-Deafness, Colour- 
Blindness, Men and Women, and other mixtures, 
quite pleasant to read, but not requiring to be 
read, 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton have published a 
popular edition of Priests and People in Lreland, by 
Michael J. F. M‘Carthy. 


The second volume to reach us of Principal 
Adeney’s ‘Century Bible Handbooks’ deals with 
The Apocryphal Books of the Old and New Testa- 
ment (Jack; 1s. net), The author is Professor 
H. T. Andrews of New College, London. Pro- 
fessor Andrews has done well to include the New 
Testament Apocrypha, He has done the whole 
thing well, 


Messrs. Longmans have published a second 
edition of Bishop Copleston’s Buddhism (10s. 6d. 
net). Now it is not possible for any man to give 
an authoritative account of the whole of Buddhism 
at first hand. It is scarcely possible for any man 
in a single lifetime to get it up from books. For 
the Buddhism of Burma is different from the 
Buddhism of Central Asia. And the systems of 
Ceylon, China, India, Japan, Java, Siam, and 
Tibet are all different from these, and different 
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from one another. To become an authority, on 
Buddhism a man must confine himself to a 
study of the Buddhism of one of these countries. 
And that is what the Bishop of Calcutta has 
-done. 

He has confined himself to the Buddhism of 
Ceylon. There is also a little about the Buddhism 
of Magadha. That is to say, in describing the life 
of Buddha he has had to describe the principal 
scene of Buddha's activities. And he knows the 
district now better than most of us. But it is 
when he comes to Ceylon that he is athome. For 
he resided there many years, and made good use 
of his opportunities. And his volume on the 
Buddhism of Ceylon, ‘Primitive and Present,’ as 
he describes it, is now the easiest mode of access 
for the English reader to that portion of a religion 
which is rapidly growing in popular interest. 

The new edition Hfts been wholly rewritten. 


Messrs. Sampson Low seem to be publishing a 
work entitled ‘The Bible for the Young’ for the 
Rev. J. Paterson Smythe, B.D., LL.D., who is still 
described as Professor of Pastoral Theology in the 
University of Dublin. The volume that has 
reached us is on Zhe Prophets and Kings. It is 
carefully conservative, being evidently prepared 
with a single eye to the authority of the Bible. 
But with this flimsy paper cover, what use can it 
be to teachers or children? 


- Pan-Islamism, by Shaikh Mushir Hosain Kidwai, 
Barrister-at-Law, may be had from Messrs. Luzac 
{1s. 6d.). 


For the Buddhism of Japan, read with confidence 
anything that may be written by the Rev. A. 
Lloyd, M.A., of the Imperial University, Tokyo. 
Professor Lloyd has just passed through a great 
trial. He had in the press a large work dealing 
thoroughly with the Buddhism of Japan, when a 
fire occurred in the printing office in Yokohama 
and reduced his MS. to ashes. But the little 
volume which he has published will encourage 
students to wait, and to pray that he may have 
health and years given him to rewrite the larger 
work. It is a volume of essays, some of which 
touch very closely the relation between Buddhism 
and Christianity. Its title is Zhe Wheat among 
the Tares (Macmillan ; 3s. 6d. net). 


Demeter, and other Poems, is the title of 


the latest volume of Tennyson in the ‘ Eversley’ 
edition (Macmillan; 4s. net). Is it not the last 
except the Dramas? It contains ‘Crossing the 
Bar’ and ‘The Cup,’ and ends with ‘The Promise 
of May.’ Then follows an appendix of notes, more 
brief than usual and more matter of fact. After 
that ‘The Silent Voices,’ as set to music by Lady 
Tennyson. Last of all, an index of first lines to 
the seven volumes of poems. 


Messrs. Nisbet have published ‘ Goa’s Week of 
Creation Work: Shewing the agreement which 
(necessarily) exists between the discoveries of 
Science and the Creation narrative in Genesis’ 
(2s. 6d. net). But ‘necessarily’ is nonsense. For 
two reasons. The discoveries of science are not 
necessarily the revelation of God: science makes 
mistakes. And the Creation narrative, even if it 
was the absolute revelation of God at first, has 
passed through human hands. 


Mr. Nutt has now published the second volume 
of A TZext-Book of Irish Literature, by Eleanor 
Hull (3s. net). Add it to your Irish library. If 
you have the first volume, you will understand how 
competent a student of Celtic Miss Hull is, and 
how competent a writer of English. But, above 
all, the text-book is, as it professes to be, an 
addition to the literature of Literature. Nothing 
shorter than this would have caught our interest ; 
anything longer would have frightened us from the 
threshold. After reading it you will retain it as a 
work of reference. 


From the Press of the Open Court Publishing 
Company, in Chicago, there come three volumes 
this month, testifying to the tireless energy in the 
service of religion of Dr. Paul Carus. The first is 
a satirical writing by Dr. Carus himself, entitled 
The Philosopher's Martyrdom (2s. 6d. net). The 
hero is a certain Mr. Agnosco, whose elder sister 
is Miss Green, ‘a quiet, unassuming spinster, and 
a great reader of spiritualistic literature.’ Dr. 
Carus has many gifts, and the gift of satire must 
now be reckoned among them. 

The second is a volume by Dr. Lawrence H. 
Mills, Professor of Zend Philology in Oxford. Its 
title is Avesta Eschatology compared with the Books 
of Daniel and Revelations. It is intended to form 
a supplement to a previous volume by Professor 
Mills, of which some notice has appeared in 
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Tue Expository Times, entitled PLEASES, 
Philo, the Achzemenids and Israel.’ 

The third has the startling title of Bed, the Christ 
of Ancient Times. It is the reprint of an article 
which Dr. Hugo Radau contributed five years ago 
to the AZonzst. The book is as startling as the 
title. Dr, Radau tells us that he sees in the 
Christian religion the glorious culmination of the 
wisdom and faith of ages past. And so he sees in 
Christ the fulfilment of the promise of Marduk, 
whose character and accomplishments have been 
transferred to Him by the devotion of Christian 
believers. 


From the Priory Press comes Zhe Story of the 
Bahat Movement, by Sydney Sprague (1d.), and 
A Year with the Bahais in India and Burma, by 
Sydney Sprague (1s. net). The Bahais have come 
from the Babis. They have an ancient flavour, 
but they are very modern. This is the best 
popular account yet given. Professor Edward 
Browne, of Cambridge, will describe the whole 
movement in a great article in the second volume 
of the Lncyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. 


Messrs. Routledge have now become the pub- 
lishers of the Jewish Literary Annual, and the 
volume for 1908 (1s. net) is edited by Mr. Cecil A. 
Franklin, who has succeeded Mr. Hyamson. It 
contains matter, and not a little of it, which 
must not be missed by the student of Judaism ; 
especially five ‘Montefiore’ prize essays, one on 
Maimonides, two on Judas Maccabzeus, and two 
on Hillel. The other important articles are a 
short one on the Gemara, and a long one on the 
Assouan Papyri. 


Messrs. Seeley have published a second edition, 


revised and enlarged, of Burden-Bearing and other | 


Sacred Studies, by the Rev. John R. Palmer (5s.). 


The English Ritual Explained is the lucid title 
of a small volume by the Rev. W. Dunne, B.A., 
Professor at St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw. It is 
published by Messrs. R. & T. Washbourne (2s. 6d.). 


e ‘Crown Theological Library’ of Messrs. 
Williams & Norgate is making known to English 
readers not a few names of foreigners who have 
hitherto been known only to: students of their 
language. Dr. Reinhold Seeberg is one. Seeberg 


is Professor of Theology in the University of 
Berlin. He is the author of a number of books in 
history, in dogma, and in ethics. But the most 
popular thing he has yet done is a series of lectures 
delivered in the University of Berlin in the winter 
term of rgo01-2, and now translated from the 
fourth revised edition, under the title of Zhe 
Fundamental Truths of the Christian Religion (5s.) 


We wish to direct attention to the publications 
of the University of California. They are separated 
into departments. Those in which we are most 
interested come under the general heading of 
Anthropology. Under this heading there have 
already been published some important volumes 
of Papyri, partly under the editorship of Mr. 
Grenfell and Mr. Hunt. But the volume which 
has just reached us belongs to the Department of 


Education. The title is Superstition and Educa- 
tion, the author being Mr. Fletcher Bascom 
Dresslar. 


It is an investigation of popular superstitions, 
carried out exhaustively by the method of obtaining 
statistical information. The superstitions are set 
down one by one, and then the number of persons 
are given who believe in them, who only partly 
believe in them, or who do not believe in them at 
all. Thus we find, when we come to zumbers, 
that thirteen persons believe that ‘thirteen’ is an 
unlucky number, forty-nine have a partial belief in 
that, and seventy-five have no belief in it. The 
superstitions and the persons believing in them 
or not were gathered from two Californian Normal 
Schools. It is not surprising, therefore, that out 
of forty persons, only nine believe that if a dog 
howls it is a sign of death in the family, and 
seventeen have no belief in it. Let the author try 
the inhabitants of an average Scottish or New 
England village. 


Two beautiful little books belonging to the 
science of Assyriology have reached us. But we 
fear they are both private publications. The 
one is entitled Ur-Engur. It is an account of a 
bronze of the fourth millennium in the library of 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan, with a brief treatise on 
Canephorous Statues. The other is a catalogue of 
the Cuneiform Inscriptions contained in Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan’s library. Both books are 
thoroughly scientific, being the work of Mr. 
C. H. W. Johns of Cambridge. 
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Among the Wagazines. 
THE COMMONWEALTH. 


The Commonwealth is not The Christian Common- 
wealth. But that does not mean that it is not 
Christian. It is a monthly magazine, and its 
editor is Canon Scott Holland. In the July 
number there is a review of the Dvctionary of 
Christ and the Gospels, which is not like other 
reviews. Here is one paragraph: 


‘No man need hesitate to invest his two guineas 
on this dictionary, for it is a speculation which brings 
in a fabulous rate of interest, even though it is a 
gilt-edged security. You have, in two goodly 
volumes, pleasant to read and to handle, a cloud, 
as it were, of incense smoke, wherein the sweet 
benzoin of Christian sentiment and devotion 
mingles with the penetrating antiseptic myrrh of 
truthful scholarship and the translucent olibanum 
of literary excellence.’ 


—— <= 


Contributions and Comments. 


Some Tertual Suggestions on Two 
Passages in Joaia§. 


i, ISAIAH 225%, 


M.T. snnnSs nen ep AP IPD mn 133 
R.V. ‘A breaking down of the walls, and a crying 
to the mountains.’ 

The text as it stands is not free from obscurity, 
which was evidently felt by the LXX (év ¢dpayye 
Dov TAavGvTat, 4rd pakpov ews pweyadov wAavavrat 
‘at ta Spy). The versions afford no help. 

Probably the R.V. rendering, ‘A breaking down 
of the walls’ (so A.V.), is essentially right. In 
this case 1p1pd is a denominative from 7p with 
a privative sense=‘to unwall.’ The expression 
may then be rendered ‘the unwalling of walls.’ 
pip is usually taken as:a participle; but it is 
quite possible to treat it as having the sense of an 
abstract noun=‘the unwalling’; the form might 
then be explained on the analogy of infinitives 
formed in the Aramaic manner with » prefixed 
(cf., for the instances in Hebrew, Ges-Kautzsch, 
Oxford ed. § 45 ¢ (p. 125)). 

A verb, however, is required to make the clause 
coherent. In any case, if »\¥ is kept this must be 
supplied. But does not srw’ itself conceal the verb? 
It intrudes very awkwardly, and yields no very 
suitable sense. I suggest yw} in place of yw: 


then render, ‘In the valley of vision the unwalling 
of walls resounds to (is heard upon) the moun- 
tain(s).’ For Sx pow, cf. Ezk 19° (ox=)y). 

By the ‘Valley of Vision’ is evidently meant 
some definite locality quite close to the city 
(perhaps the Tyropean Valley) where the demoli- 


tion of the city walls is pictured as taking place, 
and the crash is heard upon the mountains. 


iil. IsataH 25), 


This passage forms one of three ‘songs’ 
(Is 2515- 911 2725) all probably of the same 
date (¢. 332 B.c.). ‘The first of these is a lyrical 
thanksgiving over the fall of some powerful heathen 
city, perhaps Tyre, which (though thought to be 
impregnable) fell to Alexander the Great in 
332 B.C. 

The text of this poem (which is obviously a 
psalm-like composition) appears to be in con 
siderable disorder, especially in vers. 3, 4 end, 
and 5. In its original form it probably consisted 
of four quatrains made up of lines of three or four 
accented words. One quatrain corresponds to a 
verse in the M.T. But only the two first (vers. 
1 and 2) are intact. They run: 


Ver. 1. Jahveh my God art Thou, 
I exalt Thee, I praise Thy Name; 
Wondrous deeds hast Thou wrought, 
Counsels decreed long ago—immutable, sure. 
Ver. 2. Thou cities! hast reduced to a mound, 
A citadel-fortress to ruins; 
The proud castle! isa city no more— 
It shall never again be rebuilt. 


The last two stanzas should correspond to vers. 
3 and 4. In reality, the second line of ver. 3 
appears to be imperfect, and the fourth line is 
wanting. In the fourth stanza the first three lines 
are preserved unmutilated, but the fourth is con- 


1 ‘Cities,’ reading oO y.for VyD: displacement of letters 
only; ‘proud castle,’ reading or pas: so LXX on for 
a7, 
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cealed in a mass of glosses (in which also the 
missing fourth line of stanza 3 probably lies 
hidden). A transcription of the Hebrew text will 
make these points plain : 
mrpy as jocby 
oy np 

a oyyy 
Vers 4: Si a, gird, Tee 


Wier: 


$5 nyo nen 
o-ay2 pans nyn 
sino by oD nDND 


For this a fierce people do honour Thee, 
Heathen cities (?) do 

Tyrants do hold Thee in awe 

Ver. 4. Because 


Teldhs, NSIS BY 


To the hapless Thou hast proved a strong- 
hold, 

To. the needy a stronghold in distress ; 

A refuge from storm, a shadow from heat 


The rest of ver. 4 and ver. 5 run thus: 


on pxw [rsa sina: wp os] oxy mop 

may oyny wor [ay ova ain] yysn 
Here the bracketed words probably represent 
the last line of stanza 4 with a variant. This line 
can be restored by emending 7'p to 7p, ‘winter’ 
(so Dillmann and other moderns), and reading 
Bain: D1) (9 for initial 3 in both cases). 
We thus obtain as the last line of the fourth 
stanza : 

a2 3AD AP oD 


The other bracketed words, 3y bya ah, are prob- 
ably a variant reading of nya mih(e). 

Having eliminated the bracketed words, thus we 
have the following Hebrew text remaining : 


(read mvt) om (Tad TS) pew oyny mop 
au on so Cheyne 


:My’ Dy (read Ov) Wor yy5n 
z.€. as corrected : 


‘For the spirit of tyrants, the arrogance of 
the proud, Thou abasest; proud ones He 
humbles.’ 


Here clearly is a line with two marginal variants ; 
it probably is the missing fourth line of the third 
stanza (ver. 3), which may be thus restored : 
ION OT PN 9D 
Ist variant (on Ds} }N3a) Os yp A; 
2nd variant (on y35N oO's}) my DY. 


In this way the present confused Masoretic Text 
can be fully accounted for and made coherent. 
The missing verb in the second line can only be 
recovered by conjecture. Some such word as ‘do 
bless thee’ (M322), or possibly ‘are dismayed’ 
(parallel to ‘hold Thee in awe’), must be sup- 
plied. : 
The third and fourth stanzas will now run: 


For this a fierce people do honour Thee, 
Heathen cities (?) [do bless Thee], 

Tyrants do hold Thee in awe, 

Because [presumption of pride Thou abasest]. 


To the hapless Thou hast proved a stronghold, 

To the needy a stronghold in distress ; 

A refuge from storm, a shadow from heat— 

From rain-storm in winter, from heat in the parched 


steppe. 


[‘ Heat’ and ‘storm’ are, of course, metaphors for danger 
and crisis. ] 
GVH Boxe 


Linton Rectory, Ross. 


The Mivine Mame ‘Abv’ or ‘FAGvh.’ 


I am much obliged to Professor Sayce that he has 
given in THE Exposirory Times for August (xix. 
525) the explanation of his abbreviated statement 
(p. 424) that mm was feminine in form. Against 
this statement I had put the other (p. 475), that 
the very first letter of the name, if we accept the 
etymology of Ex 3, protests against it. I was and 
am well aware, that the explanation of Ex 3, as if 
the name was an analogous formation to apy and 
similar names, is not at all certain, and I repeat 
that in Assyriological matters I am a dilettante (in 
the good and in the bad sense of the word). 
Accepting, therefore, the statement on the Assyrio- 
logical evidence that ‘ Yatitum stands by the side 
of Yaum,’ and even the other that ‘ Yatim is 
letter for letter 17,’ Iam nevertheless not bound to 
conclude that ‘ Yafitum is letter for letter mm,’ and 
still less that ‘77 is a feminine form if compared 
with 47.’ 

I simply ask, if the inscriptions write the pro- 
noun ic otros t, the manuscripts of the Bible 
m, is then mt, ‘a feminine form if compared with’ 
+? Or, the same Aramaic papyrus which writes 
17), writes also j\D, but the Hebrew Bible myn) and 
MND, Svyvy. Certainly the gender and pronuncia- 
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tion of the town, as well as of the Divine name, 
was the same despite of the diversity of spelling. 
I cannot see anything more than a difference of 
spelling in the 1. of the Papyri of Assuan and 
in the 17 of the Hebrew MSS, certainly Nor Zhe 
difference of gender. Or where is the difference of 
gender if we read in the Bible, 1 S 2? myn, and 
in other places (in names) 37"3(%) ? 

That the true grammatical nature of a word gets 
lost, occurs frequently ; compare ‘ biblia,’ ‘ bibliz’ ; 
‘the Times,’ used in German as a feminine 
singular, because we supply ‘ de Zectung.’ TEven 
the very word ‘God’ is said to have been a par- 
ticiple passive in the neuter form=the Being 
which is called upon. However, in the case of 
mn, I trust that the alleged parallelism of the 
German word JZond will not hold good. At the 
side of the original masculine word for the moon 
there was a feminine form in limited use, which 
may be compared to Assyrian Yadétwm at the side 
of Yaum, but—as far as I can see—not to myn at 
the side of 1m. Ex. NESTLE. 


Maulbronn. 


Snspiration. 


MapameE Guvyon’s writings are distinguished by 
sanity and spiritual power. They were written for 
the most part during a suspension of her rational 
faculties. See Autobiography (English transla- 
tion by T. T. Allen, 1897), vol. ii. p. go: ‘ Before 
writing I did not know what I was going to write ; 
while writing I saw that I was writing things I had 
never known, and during the time of the mani- 
festation light was given me that I had in me 
treasures of knowledge and understanding that I 
did not know myself to possess. As soon as I 
had written, I remembered nothing of what I had 
written, and there remained to me neither species 
nor images.’ Also on p. 95: ‘I still continued 
to write, and with incredible quickness, for the 
hand could hardly follow the spirit which dictated, 
and during this long work I did not change my 
conduct, nor make use of any book. The copyist 
could not, however diligent, copy in five days 
what I wrote in a single night.’ Does not this 
throw light on the composition of parts of the 
Bible? Was the old ‘trance’ theory so wrong 
after all ? W. K. L, CiarKeE. 


Jesus College, Cambridge. 


SBe Truc BHenosts ((MGif. tt. 5-11). 


Ir may seem superfluous to suggest the explana- 
tion of wherein the Kenosis lay for St. Paul, but 
each age requires its own statement and apprecia- 
tion of truth. Now difficulties occur, if we approach 
this passage with a clear cut theory, whereas help 
may be derived from it, if we can emphasize the 
aim of the Apostle, which was to press the 
imitability of Jesus. Let each do as He did. For 
what He did was in His self-conscious life on earth 
to adopt, out of two methods, one clearly and 
distinctly, which He followed out consistently to 
the end. 

Our attention has to be fixed on Christ, say, 
at the beginning of His ministry, when, as the 
Temptation narrative would teach us, He made 
the supreme choice. If Thou art the Son of God, 
and so equal to God, entitled of right to claim all 
the powers of God, then, so ran the temptation, 
act as God, claim divine rights and honour, live as 
God lives. But Christ, having this kind of life 
before Him as a possibility, resolved to give it up, 
and adopt a truly human life, working out man’s 
salvation by self-sacrifice and deeds of lowly and 
beneficent service. He would assert no rights, 
and claim for Himself no privilege, nor ask for 
Himself any immunity from the common lot of 
brother man. He adopted a real human life, 
even in the conditions of service, and to the point 
of death. Now all this is relevant to the Apostle’s 
argument. All this we can copy. And in this lies 
our salvation, as we embody in our own life the 
principle of the Cross, the true Kenosis, which is 
the non-assertion of right in the supreme discharge 
of duty. Such a life obtained the approval of God, 
and only those who live that life, ze. who do all 
things in the name of Jesus, can have this highest 
blessing, that with them God is well pleased. 

On lines such as these the Kenosis must be found 
in a divinely laying aside, a divine renunciation 
of position, rights, and authority to take them back 
again through service. Not ina laying aside of some- 
thing to become man, but as man of what He knew 
Himself to be. Thus He made service and self- 
sacrifice all-divine, and raised humanity to its highest 
power. God was in Him all the time reconciling 
the world unto Himself. This we call ‘humilia- 
tion.’ Should we not see in Christ’s earthly life 
rather His exaltation, as He exalts service, and 
is Himself exalted by serving, in which He gave 
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His life as the great loosing (Avrpov) of men 
from the power of self and sin (Rev 1°)? Only 
by such teaching can the true greatness and 
sublimity of human life, its essential divineness, 
be taught. It was not a Kenosis of divinity to 
save men, to do this was highest divinity; it was 
a Kenosis of a false idea of wherein divinity lay, 
namely, of this, that it consists in claiming divine 
honours, and living a miraculous life. 
BucHANAN BLAKE, 
Clydebank. 


ns 


> 


The Spcomore GFKig and Spcophant. 


THE small fruit of this tree is quite inedible, 
though it is very sweet, until it has been cut open, 
to allow the flies to escape, which infest every 
fruit; at least in Egypt, where the practice is still 
maintained. Hence the sycomore never bears 
seed at all there, though it does so abundantly in 
Yemen, its native country. The Jdlastophaga may 
have been introduced accidentally from Southern 
Europe, where it now thrives in the fruit of the 
so-called ‘ wild fig,’ and was supposed to be neces- 
sary for the ripening process of ‘ caprification’ on 
the cultivated fig trees. 

The cutting the fruit is done by means of a 
sharp-edged strip of iron fixed into the end of a 
stick, four inches long.» The strip of iron is half 
an inch wide, and bent into the form of a hook, 
half an inch across. This is exactly the same as 
described by Theophrastus, being like a ‘claw’ 
(6vvé). He is followed by Pliny, etc., who thought 
that the object of cutting the fruit was to hasten 
its ripening. This appears to have been an error. 


The hook is bent into a round hoop by fixing 
both ends of the iron strip into the end of the 
stick, one edge of the hoop being sharp. 

Amos, in describing himself as being of very 
humble origin, says that he was only a ‘cutter 
(d0/as) of the fruit of the sycomore tree’ (chap. 714), 
presumably using the hook for the purpose. At 
the present day, it is only the lowest classes and 
boys who do it in Egypt. 

The Hebrew word Jdo/as (not occurring else- 
where) is translated by the verb «viZw in LXX; 
the same word is used by Theophrastus. With 
regard to the insect, perhaps the word «vip 
(Aristoph. Aves. 590), described as gnawing 
(xvifev) figs was the Jdlastophaga, the modern 
scientific name for the infesting insect. 

This leads to a further investigation as to the 
origin of the word ‘sycophant.’ Starting with the 
meaning of ¢aivw ‘to show by baring, ze. to 
uncover,’ ¢.g. Od. 18, 67, 74 (Liddell and Scott), 
we see the application of the verb in cutting the 
fruit open, a piece of the top of the fig being sliced 
off. May not the term ‘sycophant’ have arisen 
from the common character of that low class of 
people fawning on the rich, etc.; so that while ovxo- 
pavryns, at first, only meant a ‘fig-opener,’ came 
to stand for informer, hence called a ‘sycophant’? 

A curious concidence is that a secondary mean- 
ing of ovxodavréw mentioned by Liddell and Scott 
is kviCw €pwrikas, a meaning derived from the root 
xvam, hence xvi. Cf. English ‘nip.’ 

The usually suggested origin of sycophant as 
being ‘one who informs against persons exporting 
figs from Attica, or plundering sacred fig trees’ 
(Liddell and Scott), is ‘wholly unauthorized,’ ac- 
cording to Skeat. GEORGE HENSLOW. 


In Be 


Professor Bigg and Professor Pfleiderer. 

The Rev. Charles Bigg, Canon of Christ Church 
and Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History in 
the University of Oxford, died on the 15th of July. 
His Christian Platonists of Alexandria has become 
a standard authority, and in that it is nearly alone 
among Bampton Lectures. His other great book 
is the Commentary on the Epistles of St. Peter 
and St. Jude in the ‘International Critical Com- 


Study. 


mentary’ Series. 
of 2 Peter. 


He believed in the authenticity 


Professor Otto Pfleiderer, of Berlin, passed away 
on Saturday the 18th of July. His literary reputa- 
tion was made with his Pawlinism, and will likely: 
rest upon it. His Hibbert Lectures were a summary 
of the Paulinism, in popular and not quite so sug- 
gestive form. His Gifford Lectures, delivered in 
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Edinburgh in 1894, called forth a protest and reply 
from Professor Charteris, Professor (now Principal) 
Dods, and Principal Rainy. 


If not, why not? 


Mr. Coulson Kernahan has published a book on 
the Territorial Army, for which Lord Roberts has 
written a ‘foreword.’ This is the foreword: 

‘TI ask that every one, into whose hands this book 
may come, will give it his most earnest considera- 
tion, and will put to himself this question: Am 7 
fitted to do anything for the defence of my country, 
should my services be required? Jf not, why 
not 2? 

The italics are Lord Robert’s own. We com- 
mend the question, also in italics, to the members 
of the Kingdom. 


Am Ia Dog? 


The ‘Oriental Lesson-Lights,’ in the Sunday 
School Times of Philadelphia, are now written by 
the Rev.°G. M. Mackie, D.D., of Beyrout. Dr. 
Mackie does not manufacture antiquities, but he 
has a particular gift of finding them. Goliath asked, 
‘Am I a dog, that thou comest to me with staves ?’ 
on which Dr. Mackie explains that besides the 
shepherd’s rod and staff there is a stout stick used 
by men on a journey. It is rather longer than our 
walking-stick, and is held by the thin end. It 
guards against the defiling touch of street dogs. 


On the Art of Raising Money. 

The Rev. Gilbert Monks, Curate of All Souls, 
Monkwearmouth, Durham, has written a book on 
‘The Art of Money-Raising,’ and the Dean of 
Durham has given it his blessing. It needs the 
blessing. For although its title is Pastor in Ecclesia 
(Elliot Stock ; 5s.), itis unblushing secularism from 
cover to cover, and neither is the Pastor anywhere, 
nor the Ecclesia. 


Some one else must have suggested ‘Pastor in 
Ecclesia.’ The author is incapable of such hypo- 
crisy. ‘A Practical Study in the Art of Money- 
Raising ’—that is his title, though it is only the 
sub-title now. And there never was a man or a 
book that said more whole-heartedly, ‘This one 
thing I do.’ Mr. Monks could give wrinkles (if 
we may use his own unclerical vocabulary) to the 
sharpest business man in America. The one re- 
deeming feature is that the object of the money- 
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raising is not to enrich Mr. Monks, but to keep his 
church and congregation free of debt. 


Here is a characteristic quotation: ‘On the 
second day, Sunday, November 26th, the sermons 
were preached by the Curate-in-Charge, who chose 
as his themes, in the morning, Psalm xcvi. 9, 
‘“‘OQ worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness” ; 
and, in the evening, Psalm li. 7, ‘‘ Wash me, and I 
shall be whiter than snow.” In the afternoon, an 
address was given to the young by M. M. A.—on 
the words, “He that findeth his life shall lose it; 
and he that loseth his life for my sake shall find it” 
(St. Matt. x. 39). The collections for the day 
amounted to £2, 10s. 7d., thus making a total for 
the two days’ services of £4, 1s. 84d. This, added 
to the balance of 47, made #11, 1s. 84d. The 
Church Council voted #12, 10s. for the cassocks 
and surplices, but the Curate-in-Charge succeeded 
in getting them for £10, 1os., thus saving £2. 
“‘ According to amaxim of Lord Bacon, that, when 
it was necessary to economize, it was better to 
descend to petty savings than to petty gettings,” 
As in the cases of the new organ and general im- 
provements, so in that of the cassocks and surplices, 
Dei gratié, not only had the money been raised 
and the £2 saved, but the bill paid.’ 


Mr. Monks is a reader of books as well as an 
author. And whatever he reads his eye rests on 
the maxims of prudence and the making of money. 
How he must have revelled in Samuel Smiles. It 
is not surprising to find that his book glitters with 
anecdotes. ‘They have all to do with the one sub- 
ject, though they do not all tell the one way. ‘The 
best and safest business ability concerns itself ex- 
clusively with the thing immediately under its nose.’ 
Mr. Monks quotes that from ‘an American writer,’ 
and approves of it. He compares it with Elisha’s 
advice to Gehazi: ‘If thou meet any man, salute 
him not; and if any salute thee, answer him not 
again.’ Nevertheless a man may be too exclusive 
in his concentration, or at any rate too selfish. And 
Mr. Monks tells the following simple story in illus- 
tration: ‘A little girl was discussing the great here- 
after with her mother, when this dialogue ensued; 

‘« Mamma, will you go to heaven when you 
die?” 

“* Ves, I hope so, my child.” 

‘<‘ Well, mamma, I hope I’ll go too, or you'll be 
lonesome.” 
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‘Oh! but I trust your papa will go also.” 

‘To this the little daughter replied— ; 

‘Oh no! papa can’t go; he can’t leave the 
store.”’ 


Here are other anecdotes: ‘Dr. Guthrie relates 
that when a pupil of John Brown, of Haddington, 
spoke disparagingly of the smallness of his pastoral 
charge, his revered instructor replied, “It is as 
large a congregation, perhaps, as you will want to 
give account for at the Day of Judgment.” 

‘In the keystone of an ancient Saxon castle,’ Dr. 
Burrell states, ‘was a legend which contains the 
secret of happiness. Here’s the device: a hand 
reached upward as in supplication, and over it the 
words, ‘‘ WiLL, Gop, I can.”’ 

“At the Battle of the Alma, when one of the 
regiments was being beaten back by the hordes of 
Russia, the ensign in front stood his ground as the 
troops retreated. The captain shouted to him, 
‘Bring back the colours!” But the brave reply 
of the young ensign was, ‘Bring up the men to 
the colours”’! 


And here is an anecdote which Mr. Monks has 
missed. It has been found by a reviewer of Pastor 
in Ecclesia, who offers it for the second edition. 
A meeting of the Kirk-Session of Tobertorrie was 
called, and the question before it was the ad- 
visability of insuring the fabric against accident by 
fire. The minister, who was a business man after 
Mr. Monks’s own heart, calculated that at 2s. per 
£100 the building might be ensured ‘to the extent 
of a thousand pounds for one pound per annum. 
‘A pound. note!’ exclaimed Dougal Macdougall, 
who also had a keen eye to money, ‘we'll hae nane 
ot. If the Lord canna protect His ain house it’s 
time to roup the haill concern.’ 


Mr. Monks is a reader of books, we said. We 
cannot honestly say also that he is a ‘man of 
letters.’ He spells the name of Dods with three 
ds; Dr. Griffith Thomas is Dr. Griffiths Thomas ; 
and so well-known a poem of Whittier’s as ‘ Barclay 
of Ury’ is credited to Ian Maclaren. 


The Great Text Commentary. 


The best illustration this month has been found 
by the Rev. Leon Arpee, Richwood, Union Co., 
Ohio, U.S.A., to whom a copy of Astley’s Pre- 
historic Archaeology and the Old Testament has 
been sent. 

Illustrations for the Great Text for October must 
be received by the 1st of September. The text is 
We 207%: 

The Great Text for November is Dt 30!9—‘I 
call heaven and earth to witness against you this 
day, that I have set before thee life and death, 


the blessing and the curse: therefore choose life, 
that thou mayest live, thou and thy seed.’ A copy 
of any volume of the ‘Scholar as Preacher’ Series 
will be given for the best illustration. Illustrations 
must be received by the 1st of October. 


The Great Text for December is Dt 321): 12— 


As an eagle that stirreth up her nest, 

That fluttereth over her young, 

He spread abroad his wings, he took them, 
He bare them on his pinions : 

The Lord alone did lead him, 

And there was no strange god with him. 


A copy of Sarolea’s (Vewman and Beveridge’s 
Makers of the Scottish Church, or of Adamson’s 
Lorda’s Supper, will be given for the best illustration. 
Illustrations must be received by ‘the rst of 
November. 


The Great Text for January is Dt 337>— 


Thy bars shall be iron and brass ; 
And as thy days, so shall thy strength be. 


A copy of Dykes’s Christian Minister and his 
Duties, or of Graham’s Grammar of wierd ce 
will be given for the best illustration. 


The Great Text for February is Dt 3327 


The eternal God is thy dwelling-place, 
And underneath are the everlasting arms. 


A .copy of Dykes’s Christian Minister or any 
volume of ‘The Scholar as Preacher’ Series will be 
given for the best illustration. 

Those who send illustrations should’ at the 
same time name the books they wish sent them if 
successful. 


Books Wanted and Offered. 


We have often been urged to give facilities for 
the exchange of books, and we have resolved to 
make the experiment. The Gwardian and the 
Record have tried it and apparently with ‘success. 
Books wanted to buy, and books offered for sale, 
will be inserted free, but the Editor will exercise 
his judgment as to their insertion. A stamp for 
reposting must be sent with every offer to buy or 
sell. All correspondence must be direct to the 
Editor’s address, St. Cyrus, Montrose, Scotland, 
not to the publishing offices. 
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